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WILL SHE BEAR IT? 



CHAPTER I. 

On a soft and beautiful evening in April, 

Milly Newland was standing on the terrace 

at New Lodge, overlooking the valley, with 

the old buildings of the Homestalls on the 

opposite bank. Their rugged outline was 

seen in relief against the sky just above the 

woods, and here and there a window flashed 

back the red light caught from the setting 

sun. 

Milly knew well, from description, which 

of those windows belonged to the room in 

which Alice was probably then sitting. She 

loved to watch it, thinking of her friend, 

and the life she was doomed to lead, — so 
VOL. m. .^ ' B 
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sad, monotonous, and unnatural to her age 
and character. She compared it with her 
own happier lot; and, as is the case with 
young, generous minds, she felt hurt that 
the contrast should be so entirely in her own 
favour. Would that she could ease her burden 
and share her sorrows! ''What," she went 
on to think, ''is to become of Alice when 
Mr. Wilverden leaves the Homestalls?" Of 
course, the natural thing would be for her 
to live with her aimt ; but even if her 
father consented to this, of which there was, 
in her opinion (ignorant as she was of Mr. 
Wilverden's late movements), little hope^ 
Milly felt sure that Alice would not accept 
the advantage, as it would call upon her to 
resign what she now considered her post of 
duty. She would still cling to her father, with 
the faint hope that she might be of some 
service to him. But what would her life be 
when, as seemed inevitable to Milly, they 
would have to share a small lodging, brought 
daily into close approximation with each 
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other, with totally diflferent tastes and habits ? 
There was no small advantage in the dreary 
vastness of the old, dismantled house, in that 
it enabled them to live apart. Then she 
thought of the rooms which had been newly 
i&tted lip, and which Milly knew by heart 
from Alice's description, and longed to see 
with her own eyes: all the comfort and 
retirement which they afforded to the sisters 
must be given up. How hard it was for 
them, for Alice especially ! Then she thought 
of her brother, how hard, too, for him ! As 
the shades of evening deepened round her, 
^he recalled the days when she and Arthur 
used to gaze in childhood from that very 
^spot and on that same scene, indulging the 
romantic dreams already alluded to, in which 
they fancied that their fate was linked to 
that of the old family. " Strange," thought 
Milly, "that Arthur should have so nearly 
realized that idea, and, perhaps, will still 
do so fully some day ! " Milly was always 
sanguine on this point. 
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Such were the thoughts that crowded oii 
her mind, re-awakened by the old associa- 
tions of time and place. Not that she had 
gone to the terrace purposely to indulge 
them. Rather, Milly had a special subject 
of private meditation, to which the solitude 
and the hour were congenial — a bright and 
fiimny dream of life, across which, howevery 
some little threatening clouds had begun 
to drift. She had become conscious of 
a deep and growing attachment to Charles 
Hopegood, and she felt little doubt that her 
attachment was reciprocated by him. Indeed, 
she had coimnced herself during his present 
visit that he was only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to declare himself. She had gone a 
little further than this, and had felt rather 
surprised, perhaps rather hurt, that he had 
not already done so. They had become so^ 
pleasantly intimate, interchanged thoughts 
and feelings so fireely, and evidently prized 
each other's company so much, that Milly 
was at a loss to understand what appeared 
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to her to be unnecessary delay, especially as 
her parents seemed to encourage a match 
which was every way eligible. This was to 
be the last evening of his present visit to 
New Lodge. During the day she had seen 
little of him, for he had been engaged longer 
than had been expected with a farmer who 
had come to look at the land hitherto 
occupied by our old acquaintance, Anthony 
Crouch, who had received notice to quit at 
Michaelmas, at the same time as the Squire. 
Had Milly an idea that Charles Hopegood 
would cross the terrace on his way home, 
^nd was that the reason why she had pre- 
ferred that spot to the many other delightful 
walks with which the* grounds abounded? 
However this might be, she had meanwhile 
fallen into the train of thought above men- 
tioned, carried back far beyond the realities 
of the present to the strange dreamland of 
her childhood, and so deeply was she buried 
in her reverie that Charles Hopegood stood 
by her side before she perceived him. 
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"I hope your thoughts have been more- 
pleasantly occupied than mine, Miss New- 
land?" 

**Not so profitably, I think, for I have 
only been dreaming^ — dreaming of old times. 
Hut have you succeeded in getting a new 
tenant for your farm?" 

*^ I have got no tenant, and apparently 
littl(5 chance of one, but a story that will 
inakc3 your father smile. He certainly haa 
got the cream of the estate, and left me a 
sorry residuum, as he called it, of sour milk. 
The man will not take the farm even if 
he is allowed a year rent free. He says^ 
Anthony Crouch has completely exhausted 
the land, and he advised me at parting to 
let the old rogue remain for whatever I could 
get out of him, for he is sure that no other 
farmer who knows anything of business will 
take it. That is the result of my day's^ 
occupation. Have I not reason to hope that 
you have been better and more pleasantly 
employed?" 
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"I don't know. I almost wish that some 
one had given you the same advice to let 
old Mr. Wilverden remain. I was just think- 
ing how shocking it will be when he and his 
daughters have to leave the Homestalls. It 
seems so shocking, that if it were not for the 
disappointment papa felt, I am glad that ho 
did not buy the place." 

"Your remark, Miss Newland, implies 
that I have made an unenviable purchase." 

"No, it is very diflferent for you as a 
stranger. Some one, of course, must be the 
purchaser. But to wait for years in expecta- 
tion of acquiring a neighbour's property, 
however disgracefully forfeited or however 
honourably acquired, goes against one's feel- 
ings. Don'tmisunderstand me, Mr. Hopegood, 
I am only speaking of feelings ; and I own 
mine are so much influenced by the way in 
which others dear to me are involved in Mr. 
Wilverden's ruin, that, though I know it 
is right that there should be an entire 
change at the Homestalls, I am glad now 
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that my family is not the instrument to 
effect it." 

^^ Pardon me, Miss Newland, if J. am mis- 
taken or treading on dangerous grpimd ; but I 
understood from Mr. Newland that till lately 
all his family were equally anxious with him- 
self for ' the property — at all events, anxious 
that Mr. Wilverden should not remain here ; 
and that he feels vexed because this sym- 
pathy with him no longer exists. Is it not 
so?" 

^^Yes, that is very true. But then we 
only knew of Mr. Wilverden himself and the 
great mischief he was doing to the place ; 
but we did not know that the interests of 
others, and of such others, would suffer with 
him. No sooner did my brother and I 
become intimately acquainted with Alice and 
with the sad story of her sister, whom I do 
not yet know personally, but who has been 
so cruelly and wickedly misrepresented, than 
our minds went back at once to the old 
feelings and sympathies of our childhood 
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Tegarding the Wilverdens. I was filled with 
those feelings — dreams I suppose I ought to 
<5all them — ^when you joined me. Do you 
believe, Mr. Hopegood, that the fancies of 
-chQdhood ever foreshadow the events of 
after-life?" asked Milly, somewhat eagerly 
and excitedly. 

"I know what the poet says of coming 
events, but the question whether this is 
among the things undreamt of in our philo- 
sophy can, I suppose, only be answered by 
experience ; many instances indisputable, 
^nd not to be explained away by ordinary 
causes, being required to prove the truth of 
the fact. I am afraid that my ideas on 
subjects so deep are very imperfect and con- 
fused, and therefore worth nothing. You 
alluded to feelings and sympathies expe- 
rienced by you and your brother in child- 
hood, suggested by some fancy which had 
or seemed to have had ftdfilment. Did I 
understand you correctly?" 

'' Yes, it was so." Then Milly explained 
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to liiTTi her brother's feelings and her 
own. 

" Well," he replied, " I can easily under- 
stand children of strongly imaginative minds, 
gazing on the picturesque valley below us, and 
the romantic old mansion beyond, especially 
on such evenings as this, and peopling them 
with an airy creation in harmony with such 
scenes. Then, in the multiplicity of the- 
fancies which would strike them, it is easy 
to understand that there would be some 
points of resemblance with the events of after- 
life — coincidences which we are always pre- 
disposed to seize upon, perhaps to exaggerate* 
But if a definite circumstance is foreseen or 
foreshadowed, as you better, expressed it, 
which actually takes place after an interval 
of years, I certainly should say it would be 
unwise to discredit a fact merely because it 
cannot be accounted for. May I ask what 
suggested your question ?" 

"I will tell you, though I -shall very 
likely excite your ridicule." Then Milly 
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entered still more particularly into those 
dreams of childHood already mentioned in 
the earlier part of our story, and continued ; 
" When you joined me just now, I had been 
thinking of my brother, and recalling, among 
many others, the particular dream that our 
family would be united to the Wilverdens. I 
see you smile; but the dream or fancy was. 
actually entertained by us, and that is my 
point, and my answer to your question. Well, 
my brother, as it was arranged by us, was to 
marry a beautiful daughter of the house, and 
then to redeem its misfortimes. Now, observe 
this is the shadow. Many years pass away, 
when Alice, of whose existence we scarcely 
knew, comes home. My brother and I pass her 
accidentally on the road, as we are riding 
along the Midway. The impression made 
by her on our minds immediately recalls to 
both of us, — for we look at each other, and 
recall it at the moment, — the dream of our 
childhood ; and in the course of a few weeks 
she and Arthur are really engaged." 
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"But he was predisposed by that very 
dream to be so influenced," observed Charles 
Hopegood; '^and, besides, you have said 
that Miss Wilverden is very beautiful, and 
the charms of her person are surpassed by 
those of her mind. The ordinary laws of 
attraction are quite sufficient here to account 
for his falling in loVe." 

" Of course there is nothing wonderful in 
his falling in love with her, and no doubt 
the romance of the thing, realizing the early 
dream, would have a charm, and aid its 
fulfilment on his part. But that does not 
weaken the fact that the engagement was 
anticipated in imagination, and that the 
affections neither of Arthur nor Alice were 
engaged to any other person till they mutually 
yield to — to — " 

She hesitated. 

'^ Their destiny," said Charles Hopegood ; 
" and could not fancy that supplied a lady 
for the brother also supply a knight for the 
-sister?" 
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^^ Yes, Mr. Hopegood, you have a right ta 
your remark ; but fancy did do her duty, and 
did provide me with a knight. But, for- 
tunately or unfortunately in this instance, 
there is no reality to correspond with the 
shadow. The only son of Mr. Wilverden 
died in boyhood — indeed, he must have been 
dead rather before the date when my brother 
and I were building our castles. That cir- 
cumstance, however, does not aflfect the- 
strange fact that the part of the dream which 
represented Alice and Arthur has in a degree- 
been already accomplished; it would have- 
been doubly niarvellous if both parts were 
fulfiUed." 

^^ Considering Mr. Newland's objections, 
it is perhaps fortimate that you have been 
spared such a mysterious suitor.'^ 

^^ Yes," said Milly, very seriously, "it is, 
I believe, very fortunate. This affair of 
Arthur's is the only interruption of our 
home happiness that we have ever known. 
Though I cannot help thinking papa mis- 
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taken in not considering that AKce's excel- 
lences overbalance the undeniable disadvan- 
tages of the connexion ; and I cannot help . 
taking Arthur's part, yet it is the only thing 
in which I have ever opposed papa. I never 
could have done it on my own account, I think. 
I am more thankful than I can say that I 
was not called to make the sacrifice. Arthur 
can live away from home ; and somehow his 
•opposition is not so much felt, I fancy, as 
mine would have been. No ; I think it 
ivould have broken my father's heart; it 
would quite have destroyed his happiness if 
I had gone against him in this thing." 

" Do you suppose that your father's objec- 
iions to your brother's marriage will never 
Tje removed?" 

^^ I do not," she replied; and then added, 
as catching at a hope, " do you ? I know 
ihat papa has talked to you a great deal 
rabout Arthur and his unhappy affair ; have 
you any reason to think differently?" 

" I am sorry to say I have no reason 
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i^^hatever. On the contrary, I think that 
his views have been so intensified by his 
•dislike and contempt of Mr. Wilverden that 
they are unalterable. Though I have seen 
little, almost nothing, of your brother, yet I 
can really feel for him. The kindness which 
I have received here, the more than interest 
which I have ventured to feel " — now at last 
Milly felt quite sure that the long-expected 
declaration was coming, for his voice shook 
with emotion, and he paused for a moment ; 
but no, he did not say anything of a more 
tender kind, though it seemed to be on 
his tongue ; he controlled the impulse, 
and continued, with apparent effort — '' for, 
for your family, makes me grieve almoiit as 
much as you do at this unhappy affiair." 

" I am sure you do feel for us. I some- 
times wish that you could see more of my 
brother when you are both so much in 
town.'' 

" To tell you the truth, I fancy that he 
rather avoids me, or at least is cold in his 
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manner. For my part I should be glad to- 
HOC more of liim, if I knew how. I return to 
town to-morrow ; have you any commission 
for him ? " 

^^ I think I have," she said; at all events- 
she intended to make one. " You return here 
for May-day, and John Hayfield's wedding — 
my father's great amusement and interest 
for the present. You will meet Arthur here 
then, for he has promised to give us that day 
at least. He has almost deserted us, and 
home is not the same thing without him." 

Here was another chance for a lover.. 
They were now walking towards the house, 
and in a few minutes the last opportunity of 
private conversation would be past. Yet 
Charles Hopegood said nothing. He was 
walking thoughtfully and silently by her 
side, not pleasant to a girl who had felt 
certain of his love, and had been fondly ex- 
pecting him to declare it. So much had 
now passed between them ; easy, agreeable 
conversations, even the confidential inter- 
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change of feeKngs on diflferent subjects — such 

intercourse generally as can hardly and 

ought hardly to pass between persons situated 

as they were, except with the very distinct 

understanding that a still more intimate 

relation is looked forward to. Why was this 

not expressed by some declaration — ^by the 

utterance of one little word ? Milly certainly, 

though of course she had kept strictly within 

the limits of maidenly reserve, was not 

conscious that any impediment had been 

thrown in the way by herself. She felt hurt 

therefore. She would have gone further, 

and been angry with Charles Hopegood that 

he had successfiilly awakened hopes which 

he should not unless prepared to realize 

them, if she had not perceived a certain 

painful hesitation in his manner whenever 

he seemed impelled to give utterance to his 

feelings, which made her feel certain that he 

was imder some constraint. In this very 

evening's conversation, as on other occasions, 

he seemed to have controlled such an impulse 
VOL. ni. c 
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with difficulty. He had evidently wished to 
speak, and did not. What could be the 
reason? His sQence made Milly sensible 
that she had gone as &r as she was justified ; 
too fisur, alas! as she felt the pain and 
mortification of disappointment on leaving 
liim to dress for the evening. Yet he could 
not mean to trifle with her affections ; there 
was nothing in his character to justify such 
a suspicion. He was firank and hearty in 
his character. But if there were some 
difficulty in his way, as she now thought, 
why did he not trust her ? She had trusted 
him with some of the secret things of her 
own mind. TiU this evening no one but 
Arthur had been admitted to that sacred 
chamber of her mind where the pictures of 
her youthful fancy were locked up. She now 
regretted that she had been so open, and 
had communicated so freely the ideas that 
haunted her. She would take care to be 
more reserved and guarded in future. And 
so she was. 
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That evening was one of the dull occasions 
in the drawing-room at New Lodge, which 
Mr. Newland began to think were much 
more frequent now than formerly. After 
dinner, Charles Hopegood's conversation had 
not been so bright as it generally was. He 
had failed to give life even to his description of 
Anthony Crouch and his farm, and sunk into 
.a mere prosaical detail of the proceedings of 
the day. Mr. Newland thought he could 
^uess the reason of this, and that the ladies' 
.society had attractions for his friend beyond 
his own. When, however, they reached the 
drawing-room, Milly pleaded a headache, 
^o there was no music, and Kttle conversa- 
tion. When MiUy retired, Mr. Hopegood 
reminded her that he was leaving early next 
morning, and asked for her commission to 
Tier brother. She said she would send down 
JSL small packet by the servant, and would be 
•obliged to him to deliver it. Then they 
parted. It was all cold and formal. Charles 
Hopegood perceived that there was a great 
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diffc!3>c9Kie in MiDy's manners tonrards him^ 
and was aware thsd he could not expect it to 
Ite oiberwisie. He, too, had his secret and his- 
pirf. So he w«it to London with a promise 
to llr* Newland that he would return before 
the firsit of May. Thane he made a Mend of 
Arthur Newland, nnd» circmnstances and 
results which will sqf^iear hereafter. 



CHAPTER II. 
^Nothing further connected witli our nax-' 

« 

rative worthy of record happened till the 
approach of the May-day, when John Hay- 
field was to be married. Mr. Newland in- 
tended to celebrate the event with a -festival, 
as his custom was when the servants of his 
house were respectably married. These 
festivals were ordinarily limited to the 
-domestics and their private Mends ; but John 
Hayfield and Mary Thomly were special 
favourites, and the invitations had on this 
occasion been extended to many of the 
farmers and the more respectable villagers. 
The coming day — ^the May-feast which had 
-grown out of the wedding — soon became the 
talk of the country, and his richer neighbours 
began to banter Mr. Newland on his exclusive- 
ness, and threatened to invite themselves, — a 
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challenge that was accepted in earnest by 
the good-natured merchant. The scale and 
character of the entertainment were conse- 
quently enlarged, and it was soon understood 
that there would be a general reunion of 
rich and poor, such a May-day as had never 
been seen in the neighbourhood, and worthy 
of the pretiy village of Summerdown. In 
this way, the festival had grown by degrees- 
into very large proportions. There was to- 
be a breakfast for the special Mends of John 
Hayfield and the bride; then games and 
refreshment through the day for invited 
guests, with a ball and supper in the even- 
ing. In vain had the more prudent Mrs.. 
Newland protested that they were under-^ 
taking too much to do it well, and suggested 
the possibility of a wet day, and what then ?* 
But Mr. Newland did not believe in wet 
May-days, and even if it did rain he 
was amply provided with resources. The 
^^long bam" had been cleared out and 
boarded — ^room enough there, he said, for 
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half the county to dance in. Then a bright 
thought had struck him— fireworks on the 
lower Hammer-pond for the benefit of the 
children and outsiders, so every one will 
have something to see and to talk about. 

Never was a man in better spirits than 
Mr. Newland. He was doing a liberal and 
popular thing, and knew he could afford it — 
a holiday to the sons of toil and a gratifying 
courtesy to the rich. There was no antici- 
pation for him of that afker-inconvenienco 
which so often makes a large entertainment, 
while it may be an enjoyment to every one 
else, seem a heavy tax to the host. Mr. New- 
land looked forward with a feeling of honest 
pride and self-respect to the large gathering 
of so many families from the neighbourhood. 
He felt how impossible it would have been 
for him some few years ago to have collected 
them around him. He perceived with grati- 
fication that his character was at last under- 
stood and appreciated, and he entered into all 
the preparations for the day with enthusiasm. 
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Xo ^niall part of his pleasure arose from 
witnessmg the hearty way in which his own 
people worked for and with him. They 
identified themselves with the credit of the 
house, and served him for lovers sake as well 
as for monev's worth. Talk of the deo:ene- 
racy of servants! Fairly treated and in a 
well-managed household, where the master 
and mistress themselves manifest an interest 
in their welfare, and converse with them 
not in too familiar but in a courteous, easy 
manner — ^not for the love of patronage, but 
from a feeling of human fellowship — ^there is 
not a more trustworthy or devoted class. A 
cheerftd word in the morning and a hearty 
good-night — unheard-of familiarity in too 
many houses — ^make them feel that they are 
of the family, and are worth more than the £2 
additional wages which you, Mrs. Dignity, 
gave last month, not from a sense of justice, but 
because you could not aflford to lose efficient 
service. And the servant knows it, knows 
perfectly well that you will tell your next 
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visitor what a set of ungrateful servants you 
have, and he will therefore most reasonably 
feel not the slightest obligation to you. 
He had something to sell, and you had 
something to buy. If people will live ac- 
cording to the rules of political economy, 
they may get their money's worth, but they 
must not expect good' feeling and sympathy 
into the bargain. Consider what the con- 
dition of servants pro and con is, generally 
speaking. They come into a family where 
they ar^ probably perfect strangers to every- 
body. They live in the closest contact with 
persons whom they have never seen before, 
who may be of the best or of the very worst 
temper and character. They are often cut 
off by circumstances ifrom all their own 
friends ; in some houses, at least, they are not 
allowed even to be visited by them. They 
are exposed to extraordinary temptations, 
especially females ; a legitimate and acknow- 
ledged follower, say, is not allowed, but 
the soft blandishments of the experienced 
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k>$e indepet^detiee of ;aietioQ« and veiy seldom 
haw a hi4idav« Let ii5 look to €be other 
^de — the adrania^res. They are undoubtedly 
great. — ^wh«i die neeessssuriess of Kfe are dear 
they mcrea:^^ in pfi^piution : &ir wages ; 
better food than eould otherwise be ob- 
tained in their rank of life, perhaps too good 
and plentiful for heahh ; better dress ; possi- 
bly better acconunodation, except, perhaps, 
in London ; entire freedom from the anxiety 
of providing the means of existence— of all 
these advantages perhaps the greatest. 
Well, the scales may stand fidrly even, but 
it is a dry, hard method of measure for 
measure. Throw in, brother man, on the 
side of advantages, a few additional grains of* 
good feeling, love, and sympathy, and there 
is no longer a question of more and less, but 
they will make all the diflFerence. 



CHAPTER III. 

The preparations for ihe wedding, though 
flattering to John Hayfield's feelings, as a 
mark of his master's esteem and kindness^ 
were not altogether congenial to his tastes. 
Those tastes, as well as his education and 
habits, placed him above his fellow-servants ; 
and though he was always pleasant-tempered, 
and on easy terms with them, yet they had 
become accustomed to treat him with less 
familiarity than they usually showed towards, 
each other. But under present circumstances, 
they felt relieved from any constraint, and, 
while the elder servants poked their fim at 
him, even the younger ones sometimes, 
ventured on a sly look or remark. All thii^ 
John was wise enough to laugh at, and in 
his own way to reciprocate; but still he 
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little relished the broad humour and not 
<>ver-delicate jokes which are so fireely made 
on such occasions in his rank of life, and to 
which he was continually exposed in the 
servants' hall. In order to avoid them, and 
to spend his time more pleasantly, he had 
made arrangements to pass the afternoon 
preceding the wedding with Mary. As he 
had no special part in the labours of the 
preparations, he had mentioned his wish to 
ilr. Newland, and readily obtained leave to 
absent himself, with the condition made 
that he was to call at the house in the 
evening for his master's last instructions. 
Accordingly, about two o'clock, he started 
on his love-errand with a light heart, taking 
the shortest way by the upper Hammer-pond, 
^o passing Jerry Sprat's hovel, on by the 
"Trespass Path" towards Mrs. Thomly's 
<jottage, where he felt sure that he should 
:find Mary on the watch for him. 

It so happened that there was another 
person who about the same time, in an evil 
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hour for himself, was bent on the same 
expedition. This was Squire Wilverden. It 
happened thus : — The subject of the wedding 
and its preparations, had of course been the 
chief subject of the gossip at the '' Wilverden 
Arms" for some days past. On the previous 
evening, the Squire had been twitted by 
some bold companion on an unsuccessful 
overture of gallantry which he was reported, 
probably on the authority of Jerry Sprat,, 
to have made to Mary. It was hinted that 
he had not only been repulsed, but had alsa 
received a slap on the face. He had merely 
noticed the remark at the time with a coarse 
joke, but on his return home that evening, 
and on the following morning, the idea of 
the girl kept running in his head, and 
prompted the desire to see her again. It 
need not be supposed that he indulged any 
hope of success with her, or formed any 
definite purpose ; her known good character 
would convince him how useless this would 
be, while his proposal to Mrs. Clapperton 
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would make him imwiUing to incur any 
fresh scandal. But he was led on by that 
besotting and irresistible craving which often 
seems to deprive the confirmed sensualist of 
ull self-control, and becomes the madness 
that leads to perdition. Mr. Wilverden 
leather avoided putting his thoughts into 
shape. He simply proposed to himself to 
Avalk that way instead of his usual route, 
and take the chance of seeing her. If he 
were lucky, he might get a glimpse of 
her or exchange a word. What harm in 
that ? 

He was more imfortimately fortunate than 
ho dared to hope. That cdlemoon Mary had 
finished her work earlier than usual, in anti- 
cipation of her lover's arrival. She had 
cleared away tlie dinner, made her mother 
comfortable for her nap, and arranged the 
tea-things for the evening. Finding that 
she had a few minutes at her disposal, she 
told her mother that she would go and 
meet John in the wood. " Yes, Flo, and 
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you shall come too, little bright eyes," 
she said, addressing a beautiful spaniel, 
the gift of her lover, which had been watch- 
ing her as she took down her bonnet, and 
now began to jump and bark eagerly around 
her. ^^But don't disturb mother so, you 
naughty thing, or she '11 never get to sleep." 
Then she kissed her mother, dnd then went out 
of the cottage into the bright and balmy air, 
her heart as fall of sunshine as that April 
noon. She bounded along the pathway 
towards the wood, young, beautifiil, and 
innocent; now stopping to pick the wild 
flowers, and now, in the exuberance of her 
happiness, talking to her dog, as though he 
must share her feelings. ^'And shan't we 
meet your master, Flo, — and shan't we be 
glad ?" Then, as they had advanced a little 
way into the wood, and the dog suddenly 
ran forward, barking violently, " Oh, you 
silly Flo ! what is it, a hedgehog you 've got, 
or — " Alas! as she was speaking she had 
turned a comer formed by a dense mass of 
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funo ami lir\x>m. and found herself caught 
in tho j^nverful anus of — Squire Wilverden. 

""Let me go: let me go directly, sir!''' 
exolaiuuxl the girl* as she struggled in vain^ 
o\i^r\vhelmeil with terror and indignation, 
"" Let mo g\x 1 say! Shame upon you ! You 
are no gmitleman ! Let me go I " 

"*Xot till you have paid the forfeit, my 
ladylunl ; one kiss^ one little kiss, and you 
an^ fr\H\ Xay* nay* it *s no use resisting,'^ 
Siud the Squire, bending down, and endea- 
vouring to Rm.v her averted fiace up to meet 
his owiL ^^I dim^t mind hard words; all's 
iJur in love* Come* come, little obstinate! 
only oiu^ kiss, and I let you go, upon my 
lionour* No one will be the wiser. Come^ 
vou must and sliall — ^^ 

With i\ll his senses absorbed in the eager- 
utvss of the struggle, he little dreamt of the 
punisln^iont that was following close upon 
l\is heels, and missed hearing the steps which 
nught Imvo warned him of the approach of 
tho h\st man in the world whom he would 
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wish to see on that occasion. A sharp cut 
from a tough cudgel across the head and 
shoulders was the first intimation that he 
received of the lover's presence. John had 
head Mary's cries in the wood, and, hurrying 
forward, unhesitatingly administered the 
chastisement without respect of persons. The 
Squire, stung with shame and disappoint- 
xnent, let go his victim, turning furiously on 
his assailant. With something of the spirit 
and expertnesss which had carried him safe 
through mBny a brawl in earlier days, he 
swung himself round, aiming a blow with 
his huge spud fiill at John Hayfield's head. 
But the quick eye of the keeper anticipated 
his purpose, and springing boldly forward 
he closed with him before it fell. So sudden 
was the attack, that the Squire was taken 
by surprise, and stood no chance against the 
youth and activity of his antagonist. His 
former nerve and strength had been under- 
mined — he knew not how much till then — 
and a false step on the uneven surface of the 
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l>ath brought him heavily to the ground, 
with John Hayfield clinging to him like a 
wild animal. In a moment, the insulted 
lover had wrenched the spud from his- hand, 
and in another would have repaid with 
interest, perhaps with fetal violence, the 
blow which had been intended for himself. 
But he was happily arrested. 

"John, John, leave him alone! leave him 
alone ! He is an old man ; don't strike, or 
you'UkiUhimP' 

"Kill him!" said John, loosing his hold ; 
then rising, and going to the girl, "No, no, 
we don't want anything of that sort. But, 
old man ! why does he go on sinning worse 
than a young one ? He shall do no more harm 
with this, at any rate," he said, as, suiting 
the action to the word, he hurled the spud 
far away over the bushes into the thickest 
part of the cover. "He may as well look 
for a needle in a load of hay as for his spud 
in those blackthorns. And now, Mary, come 
along, and let us get cool before we see 
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mother. It won't do to terrify her with this 
iind of business." 

Meanwhile the Squire had risen with 
difficulty from the ground, muttering words 
apparently more to himself than for them to 
liear, interspersed with sundry oaths— ^^ Taken 
by surprise! " ^ ^ Never served like this before ! " 
^' Getting old, getting old !" But there was 
one word of execration and one diabolical 
look of malignant hatred directed at John 
Hayfield, which Mary caught as she turned 
^way, which dwelt long after in her memory 
and haimted her in her dreams. 

The Squire's troubles were not yet over. 
Unknown to him, another pair of eyes had 
witnessed his disgrace. 

When John Hayfield and Mary Thomly 
had left him, he remained for a while as if 
uncertain what to do. His clothes were not 
only covered with dust, but torn in the 
scuffle. He began to feel acutely the painful 
throbs of the wale across his ear and face, 
and from head to foot he was shaken and 
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unhinged. He experienced for the first time' 
the consciousness that his strength had. 
left him, and that he was an old man. 
"Done up! done up! done up!" he kept 
muttering to himself; " old fool that I am, I 
had best go home"; and homewards he- 
turned to go, but only to meet the twinkling 
eye and impudent grin of Jerry Sprat. 

For a moment the two men stood looking^ 
at each other — ^the master ashamed of his- 
defeat and anxious to ascertain whether 
Jerry knew anything, and how much, of what 
had passed ; Jerry speculating how he might 
use his knowledge to the best advantage. 

But the former had no heart to open the^ 
conversation, and Jerry took the lead, con-^ 
scious of the superiority which he now 
enjoyed over his old master, and with neither 
the tact nor the wish to conceal it. 

" Well, Squire," he began, " dang it if I 
thought that he'd have done it so easy I 
Why, if Johnny didn't—" 

"D — ^n John and you too, you infernal 
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^lain!" screamed the Squire, clencliiiig his 
fist with a strong desire to strike him, but 
Jerry was beyond his reach. He felt also 
that he must control himself, or he would fall. 
He was trembling so violently that he would 
now fain have had his spud to lean upon. 

" Holloa, master ! " continued Jerry, with 
insolent confidence, " them be my wages, be 
they ? You call me infernal willain, do you ? 
ISlo more willain than you, I guess. Strike 
me too, would you, if you could ? That 's 
what it's come to, is it ? Infernal willain ! 
My eye, and how good we are, ain't we? 
Well, I ha'n't stuck to you, ha'n't I, and 
ihems my wages ! Willain is it ? What, 
j^ou are angry, I s'pose, because I didn't 
help ; is that it ? Why, what could I do ? 
You goes a kissing a lass that don't want 
you ; and then Johnny — my eye, how they 
would laugh down at the ^ Arms ' ! — ^he did 
just tumble you over like a ninepin, he did ! I 
did think there was more left in you nor that. 
But there, don't be so riled, master. What 
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could I do?^^ asked Jerry, perceiving that 
his master walked on in silence, either 
sullenly or distractedly. At this point the 
fellow changed his tone, ifrom one of insolent 
banter to a low and earnest pitch, as if ta 
catch his masters attention, and force a 
conversation. " What could I do ? I don't 
love John no more nor you do, and two to 
one we might have done for him easy, but 
there was a witness — ^that girl was one too 
many." 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the last evening of April the parlour 
of the '' Wilverden Arms " was crowded by 
an unusually large company. Besides those 
who habitually resorted there, nimibers had 
collected anxious to learn what arrangements 
had been definitely decided on for the follow- 
ing day at New Lodge, and how far it was 
true that every parishioner was invited — such 
was the way in which those who had received 
no special notice of the entertainment liked 
to speak, but it might be more correctly 
stated negatively no one was excluded. It 
had been settled that the groimds should be 
thrown open to all during the day ; but to 
the house, gardens, and refreshment tents, 
admission was only obtainable by tickets, 
which had been jfreely given to every one 
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who had applied. There were, however, 
many in the parish long and violently 
opposed to Mr. Newland who were not 
above taking advantage of his hospitality, 
provided they could do so unobserved, but 
who would have considered their dignity 
compromised if they had formally asked the 
favour of a ticket. Of this class was the 
majority of those now assembled at the inn. 

■ 

The landlord had anticipated a large 
attendance on the occasion, and had made 
preparations accordingly ; but the number of 
visitors was far beyond his expectation, and 
he remarked to his wife, ^^We shall get 
something out of the wedding after all, 
though Newland did order the beer jfrom 
Cranling. We shall make a night of it." 

But where was the Squire ? 

This had been the question repeated ever 
since six o'clock, by each frequenter of the 
house as he arrived, and it was now near 
nine o'clock. Where was the Squire ? His 
absence was felt to be a relief, and some who 
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would not have dared to wag their tongues 
in his presence now began to wax bold and 
garrulous. Yet the place, as they said, 
seemed strange without him, so completely 
ivas he identified with it. And what could 
be the reason of his absence ? The question 
Temained unanswered. Even Jerry Sprat, 
who came in about nine, his usual time, said 
he knew nothing about him, and could only 
suggest that his master might be getting 
.steadier as well as older. The name of the 
absentee soon became more freely mentioned 
in connexion with the grand topic of the 
conversation, the fi^te of to-morrow. What 
would he do ? Would he show at all ? It 
would be dull work for him all alone at the 
•^ Arms ' ; perhaps he thinks it best to sulk 
•beforehand. But those poor young ladies! 
Will they have to pine all alone at the 
Homestalls? Won't they have none of the 
pleasure? "Some do say," said Tom 
Larkins, drawing boldly on his imagination, 
-^^ that Newland has invited them, for Miss 
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Newland, as is Miss Alice's Mend, signified 
that if he didn't she wouldn't join herself." 

"Newland invited them!" rejoined the 
landlord, who had served in good families, 
and spoke with a conscious superiority of 
knowledge. "Tom Larkins, you knows a 
many things, but you don't know nothing^ 
about the ways of the quality, — ^you don't 
indeed. Not that Newland hisself is justly 
of the quality, for he rised hisself. Invited 
them! And if Newland did do such a 
hignorant thing, do you think they would go ? 
Wilverdens, too ! They have got pretty low 
down, but they ain't come to that." 

"And if Newland did rise hisself," an- 
swered Tom Larkins, glad to turn the con- 
versation from a subject on which he felt 
weak to one on which he felt strong, " the 
more praise to him, I say. I s'pose that one 
man nat'rally is as good as another?" Here 
he paused for the landlord's answer, who 
was not prepared to question such a popular 
proposition. "Well, then, there's no man,, 
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thougli he may hold by the quality as somo 
people that I know do, as can deny that ;. 
but I go further, and say that a man as 
makes his own fortun is better nor a man 
as gets one ready made — a great deal better 
nor a man as loses one. Now, I have stood 
up as bold as any man in the parish agen 
old Newland — ^leastwise, I did when he began 
to put the parish to that tarnation expense 
about the roads; but one thing I will say, 
and always have said, for him — ^he ain't 
ashamed of having rised hisself. And when 
he was obligated, by Act of Parliament, as. 
every gentleman and magistrate is obligated, 
to take a coat of arms and a motty — ^was he 
ashamed of hisself? No. ' New hand. New 
land,' that 's the motty he chose, and that 's. 
why it's carved on the stone-gate at the 
entrance." 

No one answered the politician or ques- 
tioned the accuracy of his heraldic informa- 
tion. The landlord only looked incredulous, 
and remarked, " Never heard that before ; 
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but, may be, because all my families were 
old uns, and were bom with coats of arms 
.and motties on 'em." The company were 
listening impatiently to this by-talk, for all 
their interiest lay in the proceedings of the 
morrow, and they gladly hailed the arrival 
of a man who had been working at New 
Lodge. ^^ Here we are now ; Bill, let's have 
the news. What 's up ? "— ^ ^ What 's up ? don't 
we just want to know ?" replied the party 
.appealed to. ^^ Well, I can tell ye more nor 
you are a thinking of. You are a thinking 
what you will see to-morrow. Well, now, 
I'll tell ye, I'm a thinking that you will just 
.see nothing at all." — ^^ What, ain't Newland 
going to open his grounds?" — ^^Not so fast, 
not so fast," said Bill. "I never said that, 
did I? But, perhaps, there won't be no 
wedding and no feast." Then, with pro- 
voking deliberation, he filled his pipe, and 
-called for his glass. ^^Come, come. Bill, 
don't chaff us. There 's a good fellow ! " — ^ ^ He 
don't know no more nor we do, and ha'n't 
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got nothing to tell," said another. — ^'More 
nor you will like to hear, I guess," replied 
Bill, to this challenge. " I do mean what I 
say, and I don't believe there will be any 
wedding. Now I'm a little cumforble, I 
don't mind if I tell you why. You can't 
have a wedding without the bridegroom, 
I s'pose, and John Hayfield's missing. There, 
that's all about it. The servants believe that 
he has cut his stick — ^leastwise, some of them 
think so." — ^^John Hayfield cut his stick T 
What should he have done that for, a chap 
that 's so well off? Well, I shouldn't have 
thought that ! " Such were the exclamations 
generally made at this piece of unexpected 
intelligence. ^^Well, master won't believe 
it either," said Bill; ^^but I don't know. 
The servants — some think one thing, some^ 
another.* They say he never seemed to care 
nothing about this wedding, he never talked 
to no one about it, and never lent a hand 
in the preparations. But, howsomever, 
John's missing." Then followed sundry 
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speculations and sundry wagers on the 

upshot of the keeper^s disappearance. The 

worst view was the most popular. " Them 

chaps as hold themselres high ain't always 

the best : depend on 't John has done some- 

tiling he 's ashamed on, and is too proud to 

iiice it."—" I take it/' said Jeny, "he '11 turn 

up again. May be he 's scented some plant 

about his pheasants' eggs or the trout." — 

** I take it, Jerry, you wouldn't be here if 

lie were on that scent." — "Here I am, at all 

ovent8> and here I 've been all the evening ; 

liowever, I may say that I don't think John 

is far off, for I seed him myself this afternoon, 

and, top of that, I knows something more. 
Ho was arter his lass, and the Squire, I 

jur^ioss, was arter her too, for they had a 

regular shindy, and — " 
At tliis moment they were interrupted by 

tlii> clatter of a horse suddenly pulled up at 

the door. The landlord, with two or three 

more, hurried out, and found Mr. Newland's 

iinder-keeper. 
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^^Any one here seen John Hayfield this 
evening ?" 

" What is it ?" asked the landlord. 

^^Well, he's wanted at the Lodge, that's 
^11; any one here seen him ?" 

'' Well," said the publican, '' Jerry — some 
one call Jerry out, will ye ? — ^Jerry was just 
telling us of a shindy between the Squire 
and he this afternoon." 

^^ Never mind the afternoon, we know all 
about that; it's after six o'clock that we 
want information. Jerry, have you seen 
him since six o'clock?" 

" No," said Jerry ; and as no further in- 
telligence could be obtained from any one 
present, the man rode off. In spite of the 
landlord's advice that they should sit down 
and make themselves comfortable, there was 
a restless state of excitement and uncertainty 
prevalent through the party. They soon 
broke up, hopeful to obtain elsewhere more 
definite information than seemed likely to 
be forthcoming at that place. 



CHAPTER V. 

We must now retuni to New Lodge. Before 
the evening had closed in, everything had 
been fully prepared for the following day. 
Nothing that could be provided beforehand 
had been left. It was the master's wish that 
the servants should be spared work aiS far as 
possible on the holiday, and be at liberty 
to take their share in the amusements. The 
larger rooms accordingly had all been 
prepared in anticipation of the morrow's^ 
guests, and dinner had been served in Mr. 
Newland's private study. The comfort and 
repose of the meal after the labour of such 
a bustling day drew forth all the genial 
qualities of the host. He fiilly realized the 
happiness of his position. His business had 
now become the pleasant and lucrative occu- 
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pation of his time rather than a matter of 
anxiety to him. He was happy in his wife, 
his family, and his circumstances. Even 
the imfortimate attachment of his son had 
begun to press less heavily upon him, for 
hearing nothing of it he believed that it 
had become weakened, as he supposed it 
would, by absence. Then, in the place of 
that wretched connexion, he cherished the 
hope, now almost amounting to a certainty, 
that Charles Hopegood would be his son-in- 
law. Indeed, he had made up his mind that 
something must pass between them on that 
subject this very evening. He had deter- 
mined, at all events, to break through the 
feeling of delicacy which had hitherto with- 
held him from sounding his guest as to his 
relations and antecedents, hoping that he 
in return would declare Tiis attachment to 
his daughter.. All the circumstances and 
sympathies of the occasion seemed favourable 
to this end. 

The feeling, however, immediately upper- 

VOL. III. E 
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niOHi in luB mind^ as he was sitting with his 
littlo party after dinner, was connected with 
an intended act of liberaKty with which he 
uunmt to surprise John Hayfield and gratify 
lunisi^lf. For this purpose, as the butler was 
withdrawing) he desired him to send the 
kiM^per in. Ho then drew out a pocket-book, 
which ho put under his plate, remarking that 
ho had boon thinking what his wedding-gift 
Nhould bo, luid ho had come to the conclusion 
that, as John was such a prudent fellow, 
nionoy would Ih> the best. 

** Why, iwjMi,'^ said Milly, " you have 
boon giving John and Mary presents for 
tho hv«t month. I sliall be quite jealous. I 
wondw what you'll give me when I marry?" 

Tho wi>rtls had jumped out of her mouth 
M ilioy so ofton did) unheedfully, and she 
wialunl »ho inmld rootUl them as soon as they 
wow uttoixxl, but hor father caught at them 
with pUn^iiuiw 

'' Whon you nuvrry. my queen! why a 
lUtiuV^ Uo8»ii\g, wul more money than your 
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mother and I had to Kve on for ten years 
after we were married ; eh, Julia ?" 

But the butler entered and announced that 
John had not come in. Mr. Newland looked 
at his watch, and said, — 

^^Not come in! why, it's half-past eight, 
and he was to be in the house by seven ! " 

" I think, papa," said Milly, '' that Mary's 

charms are stronger than your orders to-day." 

" Begging your pardon. Miss Pert, it must 

be a stronger reason than a woman that 

would keep John away from his duty." 

" Why, what could be a stronger reason ?" 
gallantly asked Charles Hopegood. 

" That's all very well," said Mr. Newland, 
^'but I do believe that John would not let 
^ven his wedding-day stand between him 
and a poacher." 

" Then I think, for Mary's sake, he had 
best remain a bachelor," rejoined Milly. 

Then followed some discussion on game- 
keepers and the merits and demerits of the 
game laws, the ladies coniing to the con- 
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elusion that, at all events, gamekeepers, 
should not be married men; Mr. Newland 
stoutly maintaining that game must be 
regarded and protected as property, and, if 
so, some laws were necessary : he cared not 
whether a law against trespass or any other ; 
but if not some, then every lazy fellow in 
the village would be carrying a gun, and 
selling the proprietor the game which fed on 
his own land, while better men would be 
earning their honest bread by the sweat of 
their brow. But Mr. Newland was becoming 
fidgetty as the time passed on, and he 
thought of his own keeper in particular. He 
was a great stickler for punctuality, and 
what could have detained John ? He rang 
the bell again, and repeated his inquiries in 
a tone of voice which he intended should be 
mentioned as a reproof to John when he did 
come in. But "No," the butler said, "he 
had not yet returned." 

" Does the under-keeper know anything 
about him?" 
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"Nothing, sir; he can't account for his 
absence." 

" Send him in." 

The man could only repeat what the 
l3utler had already said. He had not seen 
John since half-past one o'clock, at which 
time he received instructions to meet him 
here punctually at seven. John had said 
he was sure to be punctual himself, as he 
had to see his master by order. Being asked 
if he was likely to have been along the water 
or the plantations, he was sure that could 
not be, as he had himself been ordered to 
take the brooks, and the other looker the 
woods, which had been done. Finding that 
John had not come in up to eight o'clock, he 
had gone out again to the kennel, and every 
place round the house where there was a 
ohance of finding him, but in vain. This 
was the man's story, and he was evidently 
anxious as he told it, knowing John's punc- 
tual habits. Something he was sure was 
i^n'ong. Then his master became more un- 
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easy too. It was now more than half-past 
nine o'clock. 

" We must do something," said Mr. New- 
land. " You," he continued to the under^ 
keeper, ^^take a horse and go down to old 
Hayfield's and inquire there." 

" Wouldn't it be as well to send to Mary^s^ 
cottage ?" suggested Charles Hopegood. 

" I have thought of that ; I have thought 
of that," replied Mr. Newland ; ^^ but, bles& 
my heart ! we must take care how we frighten 
the poor girl, when after all it may be 
nothing. Tell you what, Hopegood, you 
and I will walk up to the common, and my 
man can come on to us there from old Hay- 
field's. We can manage it, perhaps, without 
alarming them much," and he added, striving 
still to see the bright side, " if I do catch 
Master John there, he shall pay the penalty — 
not a pound of my money shall he touch." 

Charles Hopegood readily assented to his. 
proposal, and Mr. Newland endeavoured to 
re-assure the ladies by promising that he 
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would soon bring the truant home. But his 
heart painfully misgave him. He felt sure 
there was something wrong. The walk was 
an anxious one. The minds of both were full 
of unsatisfactory surmises. As they drew 
near Mrs. Thomly's cottage, Mr. Newland 
dreaded more and more the effect of their 
visit on Mary's mind. Lake many persons 
in encountering difficulties, he began to 
arrange before hand in his own fancy how 
everything should happen. They would, of 
course, all be in bed — ^it was too late now 
for them to be up — so they would call the 
brother downstairs under the pretext that 
they required his services early the next 
morning, and wished to give him directions ; 
and then, unknown to Mary, they would 
find out from him all they could about John. 
But when they reached the cottage, they 
found that they had not gone to bed, and it 
was Mary herself who opened the door. 
She started, as well she might, at such 
visitors, and at such an hour. Was it some- 
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thing in the expression of Mr. Newland's 
face that made her exclaim, ^^Is anything 
the matter, sir ?" — and then, before the some- 
what lingering answer came, ^^ Oh, sir, is it 
John ? Has anything happened to him ?" — 
^^ Happened to John!" said Mr. Newland; 
" why what should have happened to him ?" 
But Mary saw that he did not answer her 
question, and that there was something, 
and that something — ^recollecting what had 
passed in the wood — serious. She turned 
deadly pale, and staggered towards a chair 
for support, asking piteously, " Oh, sir, tell 
me all, if there is anything the matter ! Is 
John hurt — is it murder?" — "Murder!" 
cried Mr. Newland; "bless my soul alive, 
girl, what you are dreaming of?" But 
Charles Hopegood divined that there was 
something more in Mary's mind to cause her 
suspicion than they knew. He felt also that 
it was best to make no mystery of their 
purpose. He made her sit down, and then 
said quietly, " We know nothing at all about 
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John, bad or good. Only he has not been 
at the lodge, as was expected ; probably he 
has been called away in some other direction ; 
now, tell us what you know. When did he 
leave you ?" 

With some trouble, and at intervals, when 
she could sufficiently control her feelings, 
they elicited from her the circumstances that 
had occurred in the afternoon — ^the quarrel, 
the Squire's look and menace, the impression 
they had made upon her mind, her strong 
request that John would not return through 
the wood, and the half promise that he gave 
:as he laughed at her fears. She then stated 
that he had left her exactly at six o'clock, 
alleging that he had orders to see Mr. Newland 
^t seven or soon after. Then the poor girl's 
feelings overcame her; she sobbed hysteri- 
cally, exclaiming at times, '' He 's murdered ! 
he's murdered! I knew it would be so!" 
They did all they could to allay her fears 
.^nd calm her feelings, but with little effect. 
'Then Charles Hopegood remembered that 
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the under-keeper was to meet them there^ 
and, fearing that his news might be un-^ 
favourable, went out to anticipate his arrival. 
Meeting the man a short distance off, 
he learnt that John had not been at his^ 
parents' since the morning. He then re- 
turned to the cottage, and signified this to- 
Mr. Newland without Mary's cognizance. 
There was nothing more to be done. They 
gave what poor comfort they could to Mary, 
and promised that she should have imme- 
diate information of everything forwarded to 
her. They then left the cottage. Mr. New- 
land ordered the under-keeper to take the 
village and the " Wilverden Arms" on his way 
home. So they returned to the lodge with 
heavy hearts. Mr. Newland could not help 
giving credence to Mary's suspicion. " It 's. 
strange," he said; ^^but Wilverden is a bad 
man — a bad man, sir ! " 

It was late when they reached the lodge, 
and there seemed nothing more to be done^ 
then. The servants had been making all 
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inquiries within their power, the under- 
keeper had returned without news from the 
village, and further search till morning seemed 
hopeless. It looked bad for the morrow. 
Disappointment on such a day was a serious 
thing in itself; but, imder the gloomy ex- 
pectation of some impending horror, the 
whole family was terror-struck. Mr. New- 
land ordered that two of his servants should 
sit up ready to bring him immediate word if 
anything should turn up. He desired that 
he should himself be called at daybreak^ 
feeling that it would be necessary, not only 
to renew inquiries, but also to anticipate and 
stop the arrival of visitors if it were really 
as they now generally feared. So they 
parted for the night. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The long-expected morning of May-day rose 
brightly on Sununerdown. Nature did her 
part for the festival — ^she dressed the earth 
v^th flowers, and iUuminated it with the 
mmbeam. But the suspicion of a horrid 
crime had thrown its dark shadow over the 
minds of the inhabitants. The beauty of the 
outward scene found no response in their 
hearts, and no one thought or cared now 
whether there would be rain or sunshine. 

From an early hour the whole village had 
been astir. Parties of men had been em- 
ployed carefully searching the woods in 
every direction, especially along the Trespass 
Path, and wherever the missing keeper was 
most likely to have passed; others dragging 
the Hammer-ponds. A little later groups of 
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anxious women were assembled in the village 
street questioning every fresh comer, — Has 
anything more been heard? — ^Have they 
found the body? — Then it was the Squire 
who did it ? 

Meanwhile, New Lodge was the point 
whence all directions emanated, and where 
all information centred. Mr. Newland, when 
sending messengers in various directions to* 
give notice that there would be no feast, and 
to stop the influx of visitors, had requested 
the early attendance of the neighbouring^ 
magistrates at his house. There they took 
the evidence of poor Mary Thomly relative 
to the quarrel of the preceding day, and of 
Jerry Sprat's subsequent meeting with his 
master, both tending to fasten the suspicion 
now generally entertained on Squire Wil- 
verden. A circumstance soon occurred 
which strengthened it, and sent a thrill of 
horror through every one present — the pro- 
duction of the spud, broken and stained with 
blood, discovered, not where it had been 
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thrown by John Hayfield, but concealed in 
the shrubberies at the Homestalls. So strong 
was the presumptive evidence against Mr. 
THlverden that a warrant was issued to John 
Borden, the constable, for his immediate 
arrest. To guard against the resistance 
which was anticipated from the character 
and physical strength of the Squire, two of 
the constable's giant sons were sworn in to 
a£^i;$t their feather; but never, as John Borden 
afterwards said in his description of the scene, 
was precaution less necessary. ^^When we 
got to the house, I said to the servant, ^ Young 
woman,' said I, ^you will please come to Mr. 
Wilverden's door and knock, and when he 
unlocks it — ^ 'He don't keep it locked,' 
said she, taking me up sihort. ^ Very good,' 
«aid I, 'in that case you will please to 
remain here, as I shall want you presently 
ti> come with us,' and we went on at once to 
tho Scjuire's room. When we entered, all of 
u Huddon like, it were a sad picture to behold, 
—it wore indeed. He was more like a child 
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nor a murderer. All his wits and strength 
seemed shaken out of him. He was a sitting 
on his bed, half-dressed. As we entered the 
room without ceremony, he looked surprised 
and oflFended, and asked us what we wanted 
there. When I told him my business, he 
seemed taken aback, and kept saying, more 
to himself than to us — Charge of murder ? 
John Hayfield? as if turning it over in his 
mind. Then he. asked, ^ Do you mean that I 
hurt him yesterday ? ' I told him he must 
come with me and answer for himself before 
the magistrates, and warned him, as was my 
duty, that anything he said would be taken 
down ; but if he would be comfortable, and 
behave like a gentleman, we would treat him 
as such, and wouldn't hurt his feelings more 
nor we could help, for you see we had been 
advised to handcuff him if he made the least 
resistance. But he was like a lamb. It 
made my heart bleed to see him like that, 
— ^it did indeed ; it seemed so unnat'ral. I 
shouldn't have felt it half as much if he had 
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tried to resist us. Bad man as lie may be, I 
have known him from a boy, and his father 
before him, and to think of seeing him 
brought to that. Then he asked us to go 
out of the room whUe he dressed himself ;^ 
but I was afraid to leave him, so I said^ 
^My sons shall go and stand outside, Mr. 
Wilverden, while you dress, if you will only 
behave yourself as quiet as you do now ; but 
I must remain in the room myself.' So he 
took up his clothes, but then threw them 
down again directly, as if he were put out. 
Then I noticed that there was blood upon 
them, and they were torn. ^ Mr. Wilverden,' 
said I, ^ I must take possession of these here 
clothes.' He then went to the wardrobe and 
took another suit. The only other question 
he asked me was, ^ Does my daughter — does 
Miss Wilverden know of this business ? ' I 
told him I couldn't say, for I had not then 
seen a person at the Homestalls except 
Sarah. He said, ' Well it doesn't matter ; she 
must hear of it somehow.' So we went to 
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the hall-door, and there stood Mr. Newland's 
close carriage. I had asked them to send 
down a light cart, but they thought the 
carriage best, because of the crowd. It was 
kindly meant, but I saw it aggravated the 
Squire. He hesitated about getting into it. 
There was a touch of the old Wilverden 
pride, I guess, though I had begun to think 
it was all gone." 

Such was John Borden's account of Mr. 
Wilverden up to the time when he was 
brought before the magistrates. It was a 
painful moment for some of them, though 
they had long lost sight of him. The memo- 
ries of some of the oldest went back to 
the days when they had played with him 
as a boy ; and then, as mention had been 
made of his daughters, a feeling of deep 
commiseration was felt for them under the 
ignominious circumstances of such a trial. 
Besides, the appearance of Mr. Wilverden 
took them by surprise. They had expected 
to see a stout, hale man; but, as many 
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observed, he was no longer the same he 
was twenty-fonr hours ago; he was now 
tottering and confused, with his eye wander- 
ing yacanily about the room, and the 
expression of his face, swoUen frqm the 
blow he had received, very painful. Inihe 
examination, he seemed to be bewildered by 
the questions, not following the drift of them, 
and referring them at first to the encounter 
which had occurred in the afternoon. When 
it was explained to him that they related 
to the keeper's disappearance and supposed 
murder, he answered testily that he had 
nothing to do with that, and knew nothing 
about it ; but when he was pressed to account 
for the disposal of his time during the rest 
of the day, nothing could be less satisfactory 
than his answers. " He had seen no one," 
he said, " from the time that he parted with 
Jerry Sprat, which was very soon after the 
scene described in the wood, till that morn- 
ing, when John Borden arrested him. He 
had not returned to his house till towards 
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eyening, it might be near seven o'clock, 
liaying lingered on his way, partly firom 
weakness, and parflyfirom his wish toescape 
observation in entering his house; for the 
latter reason, also, he had entered his room, 
not by the door, but by the window, though 
it required some bodily exertion to do so. 
Afterwards he had not once left his room, 
nor summoned his servant there; he had 
seen no one belonging to his family, not 
having inquired for them, nor they for him. 
In his mode of life there was nothing unusual 
in this: his servant had orders never to 
come to his room unless summoned." This 
statement was corroborated by Sarah. " The 
clothes," he said, "had been torn in the 
scuffle on the path, and the blood upon 
them was his own. As for the spud, though 
it was found in the shrubberies near his 
window, by which he had entered his room, 
he had not seen it since it was wrested out of 
his hand by John Hayfield. He never went 
back to recover it ; he could not have pointed 
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€mt the dizecticii in which it was thrown ; 
he bdieTed diat he was still on the groimd 
at die time.*" Then turning saddenly to 
Jeny %iiat« he remaiked tiiat he could pro- 
bably giTe ;$onie in£Dannation about it, as he 
must faaxe witn^&ed the action. Jerry, on 
being ask^dL positiTely deued the fact, 
alleging that he came up just as John Hay- 
field and Mary were walking away. For 
one moment the Squire manifested greater 
interest as he lemaikedy ^^ You told me that 
yousawme&Il; you were impertinent on the 
subject, and then you spoke of your ownhatred 
of John Hayfield, expressing your readiness^ 
to — to help me." His statements, however, 
appeared contradictory in several parts, 
while Jerry persisted in his with clearness. 
Then the Squire became confused, whether 
fix)m bodily suffering or consciousness of 
guilt, leaving the imfavourable impression on 
the minds of many that he was endeavouring 
to screen himself by implicating his man. 
The feeling in consequence became stronger 
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-against Mr. Wilverden; while some, who 

had been disposed to think that Jerry, from 

his well-known grudge against John Hayfield, 

was in all probability accessory at least to 

his murder, now felt inclined to acquit him. 

Jerry was also able to account satisfactorily 

for the disposal of his own time. He had 

taken his meal as usual with his wife, been 

about home after he parted with his master, 

^nd spent the remainder of the day at the 

" Wilverden Arms.'^ Moreover, he had been 

active with others during the morning in the 

search after the keeper, and, as he said, did 

not wish to carry on his grudge against a 

dead man, if so be he was dead. Nothing 

appeared against him in this matter except 

his character. 

Meanwhile, was John Hayfield murdered ? 

Not only had the body not been found, but 

not even the trace of any struggle subsequent 

to that of the afternoon. The men were 

« 

still carefully dragging the Hammer-ponds, 
and continuing their search through the 
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woods. Possibly some further evidence 
might tarn up. Still, as the case stood, 
there was presumptive evidence strong 
enough against Mr. Wilverden. He was 
accordingly remanded for a week. Mean* 
while, it was arranged that he should be 
committed to the custody of John Borden, 
who suggested that a room in the Home- 
stalls should be prepared for that purpose. 
As much confidence was placed in the con- 
stable's discretion, no special rules were laid 
down for the prisoner's treatment, save that 
he should be safely watched. His health 
evidently was much shaken, as some believed 
by poison, some by liquor, and others, with 
greater probability, by the violence ^of the 
fall and his distress of mind. So Mr. Wil- 
verden was conveyed back to the Home- 
stalls, as John Borden said, "mazed-like, 
and saying nothing; he was as quiet as a 
child." There we must leave him for the 
present. 

Various were the feelings and opinions of 
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those present at the examination. The 
popiQace, ever hasty in coining to con- 
clusions, but still often correct because they 
are influenced by the simple circumstances 
of the case, undiverted by nice and ingenious 
refinements of opinion, were unanimous in 
their belief of Squire Wilverden's guilt. 
The magistrates generally leant to the same 
view of the case, Mr. Newland more 
decidedly than the rest, though he declined 
acting officially on this occasion, from the 
very strong personal feelings by which he 
was influenced. 

There were two persons sitting together 
in the room who had watched the pro- 
ceedings with intense and painftd interest : 
Arthur Newland and Charles Hopegood. The 
former had come down to New Lodge early 
that very morning, and it was with a 
sickening sensation that he heard the tale 
that awaited him on his arrival. He saw 
at once that, if Mr. Wilverden were guilty, 
his father^s objection to his engagement 
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would be hopelessly confirmed, — or even if 
lie were not guilty, the suspicion itself,, and 
the circumstances that led to it, would add 
fresh ignominy to the family with which he 
sought alliance. Still, as he pressed the 
hand of Charles Hopegood, with whom lately 
he had become intimate, he said, whatever 
it costs us, we will attend this examination 
and judge for ourselves. At the. close of it, 
they had come to very different conclusions. 
They both assumed that John Hayfield was 
murdered; but while Charles Hopegood was 
convinced by the evidence, perhaps in- 
fluenced also by what he had heard on the 
previous evening from Mary, that Mr. Wil- 
verden was guilty, Arthur Newland was 
equally convinced of the reverse. 

" But can anything be done to help him ? 
He ought surely to have a legal adviser, for 
he seemed little able to defend himself." 
said the former. 

^^I must consider what is best to be done,'^ 
replied his friend. ^^I shall keep to my 
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purpose of returning to town this evening, 
coming back for the next examination, if not 
before. Meanwhile, I shall get all necessary 
information forwarded to me from hence. 
Perhaps you will imdertake to do tliis for 
me?" 

"No, I cannot remain here. I must ask 
to accompany you to town.'' 

So it was arranged ; but before they left, 
Arthur broke the rule which Alice had 
imposed on him, and wrote a line of comfort 
and encouragement to her, which, as we 
shall see, was delivered to her immediately 
after his departure. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

We must now see how it had fared with the 
ladies at the Homestalls during the eventful 
morning of their father's arrest. 

From the strange state of isolation in 
which they were placed, they were the last 
persons in Summerdown to hear of circum* 
stances in which they were most nearly 
interested. Ordinarily, as we have seen, 
there was little or no communication between 
the house and the village, and on this occasion 
especially, as it had been no one's business, 
so no one had felt the inclination to carry 
thither the report with which every other 
place was ringing. Mrs. Lewson, with her 
servants, the latter having lodged in the 
village, had already returned to town, and 
Alice, who still habitually continued her 
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visits to the Rectory, had omitted to do so 
this morning, in order to avoid the bustle of 
a day in which she coxJd take no part. 
Consequently, not a whisper of anything 
that had occurred had reached any one at 
the Homestalls till John Borden arrived to 
take Mr. Wilverden into custody. Even 
then, owing to the size of the house and 
remoteness of the "lady^s room'' from the 
hall, nothing would have been known by 
Mrs. Hartley and Alice had it not been for 
Martha. Happening to have occupation 
downstairs, she had witnessed Mr. Wil- 
verden's removal, and learnt the cause of it. 
The duty, therefore, devolved upon her to 
perform that difficult operation of " breaking 
the news," as it is called, really of prolonging 
the torture of communicating it, to her 
mistresses. Overwhelming as it was to 
each of them, the feelings with which they 
regarded it were totally dissimilar, after the 
first sensation of horror and amazement had 
passed. When they had recovered from the 
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|iKw4rsition caused by the terrible shock, 
ihfiy had sat waiting for some more definite 
u^^nnation — ^Mrs. Hartley dwelling most on 
the untimely end of the unfortunate keeper, 
and concluding that her father would not 
have been arrested unless he was guilty; 
while Alice, still hopefiil that there might 
be some mistake, or at least extenuating 
circumstances, thought of her father's misery 
and the fresh disgrace that even from such a 
-charge alone had fallen upon the family. ^ ' Old 
Mr. Nowland was right," she thought, "I had 
no business to think of Arthur." Of all the 
sorrows hers was the heaviest, yet what had 
she done to deserve it ? 

How deep in its consequences to the guilt- 
less is the mystery of sin, sin well-named 
iniquity y as not only contrary in itself to the 
rule of right, but partial and unequal also in 
its results — ^the just suffering for the imjust. 
Limit our view to this world, and how shall 
we satisfactorily interpret the proverb, " The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
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children's teeth are set on edge" ? Is it not 
so ? Does not the son often bear the iniquity 
of the father, and the father of the son ? 
Who cannot corroborate the fact by number- 
less instances within his own knowledge ? 
Yet not less true is the statement, " The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father; 
neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 
the son. The righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him; and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him.'' It is not in 
this season of our probation that the paradox 
will have its solution. The inequalities of 
the present will be rectified only in the world 
to come, and their very existence here is a 
presumptive evidence that it will be so; 
else — ^but a feeling of reverence may well 
restrain any one with the sense of justice 
implanted in his heart from stating the 
alternative, for shall not the Judge of all tha 
earth do right ? Yes, poor sufferer, whoever 
you may be, crushed beneath a burden not 
self-imposed, but bound upon your back by 
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ihe very hands that shoidd have given you 
xeKef, it will not be for long. Bear it 
patiently. Bear it without a murmur. There 
is a feeling higher than heroism in passive 
endurance of this kind — ^the feeling of faith 
and love, — 

Who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best. 

And the recompense will follow in its turn. 
Sure as the suflfering, the time is coming and 
will come when you will find that the 
imequal ways are those of man, but God's 
ways are equal — ^made equal at last in that 
eternal state of retribution " where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest." 

As soon as the examination was over, Mr. 
Leimard, who was present at it, determined 
to call at the Homestalls on Alice, and offer 
such poor comfort as was possible under 
her deep affliction. He was anxious to 
do so before Mr. Wilverden himself was 
taken back; but, before he started, he saw 
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Milly Newland, and informed her of his 
intention, in case she might wish to send 
any message to her friend. To his surprise 
she immediately said that she shoxdd accom- 
pany him. " Ought you not first to mention 
it' to your father?" Yes, she would do so; 
and so she did. Little as Mr. Newland 
desired such a proceeding, he had not the 
heart to check the generous feeling that 
prompted it. ^^ A friend is bom for adversity," 
Milly had said ; "I am her friend, and she 
wants me now." And Mr. Newland simply 
answered, " Well, well, you are right. Grod 
bless you, my child ! " One other precaution 
the rector took; he was ignorant what 
restrictions might be imposed upon Mr. 
Wilverden, and suggested that his daughters 
might be allowed to have access to him — ^an 
indulgence readily granted, especially as his 
health seemed to require such attendance. 

Painfrd as the visit was, it was a great 
relief to Mrs. Hartley and Alice. It is worse 
to sit in anxious anxiety than to know one's 
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doom. The sisters now learnt how the case 
really stood from Mr. Lennard, and, as his 
view of it coincided with that taken by 
Arthur Newland, he was able to state it 
hopeftiUy. There were some circumstances, 
he said, that appeared strong against their 
father, else, of course, he would not have 
been remanded ; but there was much in his 
manner which made him think that he was 
ignorant till the time of his arrest that a 
murder had been committed. Other circum- 
stances might turn up in his favour ; besides, 

no positive proof had yet been discovered 

» 

that a murder had been committed, though 
John Hayfield's disappearance, he was forced 
to own, could not be accounted for in any 
other way. Mr. Lennard did not stay long, 
for he felt that Milly would be of more service 
than himself. But before leaving, he com- 
forted Alice with the assurance that she coidd 
have fr-ee access to her father, but prudently 
advised her to wait till John Borden had 
made the necessary arrangements, when he 
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would take care that she should have infor- 
mation. 

If comfort can be spoken of in such circum- 
stances, Mr. Lennard was right in supposing 
that Milly was the angel to administer it. 
Whether Mr. Wilverden were guilty or not, 
there at least she was, unaltered in her affec- 
tion, with the kind and delicate sympathy of 
a sister, — ^yes, Alice, she felt, was her sister 
whatever might happen in this world. Milly 
had seen her brother for a minute before she 
had started with Mr. Lennard, and caught from 
him the same impression as the examination 
had left on his mind. She adopted, perhaps, 
too sanguinely and unhesitatingly his opinion 
as unquestionable. She was certain, and did 
not qualify the matter in stating her convic- 
tion', that all would come right at last, and 
people would be sorry that they had been so 
ready to judge without sufficient grounds. 
Alas! if she coidd have known how the 
opinions of the magistrates were divided, and 
how the recapitulation of the evidence went 
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against the Squire, she might have been less 
positive. But she beUeved not only as she 
wished, but as her brother, on whose judgment 
she most relied, had instructed her, and Alice 
readily adopted the same comfortable opinion. 

It was not long before Arthur Newland's 
letter, confirming this comfortable view, was 
received and opened — opened without hesi- 
tation at such a moment. It ran thus : — 

" My ever dearest Alice, — For once I 
must break my pledge, and write a line. 
Do not despair. I have a strong impres- 
sion that your father is wrongly suspected. 
Trust to me for everything, and in every- 
thing. My whole heart and soul are with you 
in your present trial. Would that I might be 
myself. I have ventured to enclose the ring 
which I received from Mr. Jonas Clapperton, 
not from yourself y therefore I have never 
believed that it was returned by your wish. 
Wear it for my sake, if you are still permitted 
to do so. — ^Yours while I live, and for ever, 

" New Lodge, May 1." " A. N." 
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This was the man she was called upon to 
^ve up. Yes, and she was not shaken in 
her purpose, even then; perhaps more con- 
firmed in it. Was not Mr. Newland's reason 
strengthened by what had since passed, and 
was not her pledge to him as binding as ever ? 
Were the misfortunes of her family to cast a 
^hade over the bright prosperity of his? 
Still, as she read those lines, she felt more 
acutely the sacrifice she was called to make, 
^nd asked Milly, in mercy, not to renew a 
subject which was now understood to be dead 
between them. Her bright dream was gone. 
She must be contented with the hope of her 
father's innocence, and with the love of a 
noble heart which she could only cherish at 
a distance. Still, she replaced the ring on 
her finger, and felt gratified. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Among tho incongruities of life, the ludtcrous- 
t)fti»n troacU close on the heels of the serious. 
Willi this apology we must ask the reader ta 
ttirii; for a short time, jfrom the tragedy at 
Htnnmordown to the interlude of a comedj- 
tit Clappcrton Hall, in which o\ir old friend 
Jonas figures as the chief performer ; after 
wliich, so far as he is concerned, the curtain 
drops, and the play is over, 

Ever since Mrs. .Gapperton's interview 
with Mr. Wilvcrden, the relations Wtween 

mother and son had been of a less satisfactorv 

•I 

description than before. She had never tried 
to influence him by any higher principle than 
an appeal to the interest of self; and as 
he was now convinced that her maternal 
management of his afiairs, especially those 
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of love, did not conduce to this important 
end, it followed that as soon as he thought 
he could do better without her, he did not 
hesitate to assert his independence. The 
way in which he proceeded to do tHs was 
^^ertainly neither dutiftd nor delicate. He 
could not well give his mother and sisters 
direct notice to quit, but he made their life 
so uncomfortable in his house, that it was a 
wonder they did not quit without one. Mrs. 
CJlapperton, however, was tenacious of the 
position she had so long held, and still 
clung so closely to the hope that she might 
recover her influence, and reclaim her re- 
fractory son to his allegiance, that it required 
much to shake her from it. 

She was not aware how great was the 
<jhange which had passed over Jonas. 

It would, perhaps, be a misuse of words to 
say that such a nature as his had degenerated 
since his short season in London ; to speak 
more correctly, his experience had been 
enlarged by his introduction to scenes of 
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dissipation and sources of enjoyment he had 
never before had an opportunity of realizing. 
Though he had escaped the especial net that 
had been spread for him, yet he had readily 
yielded to other temptations, and keenly 
appreciated the greater freedom of life and 
the range of sensual pleasures which were 
presented to him in what he considered to 
be high life. With a prodigality, not perhaps^ 
so inconsistent with his natural meanness as^ 
may be supposed, he was willing to pay^ 
freely for what he really enjoyed. " That was^ 
something like life, and well worth themoney,'^ 
Jonas would often exclaim, referring to his^ 
life in town, in spite of the terrible spectre 
which rose up to mar the rich banquet of his 
pleasant memories in the formidable shape of 
Squire WUverden, and in spite, too, of an un- 
pleasant consciousness that he would have to 
modify considerably the stories which he told 
to his own advantage, if he had had to repeat 
them in the presence of those who knew the 
circumstances on which they were founded. 
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He loved to dwell on the society and parties 
to which he had been admitted. Like most 
little minds, he loved to shine, if not by his 
own, yet by light borrowed from others ; and 
when he could secure a listener, he would 
talk great things of his friend Sir Charles 
Swindleton, and " our set in London," just 
as if he were one of them. But, unfortunately, 
Jonas could not often find fitting audience — 
in his own rank, never. He was every way 
a bore, and avoided by all who were able to 
escape him. Even if he had been on better 
terms with his mother, the favourite topics of 
his conversation were not well suited to the 
drawing-room ; but he showed his resentment 
towards her by almost entirely absenting 
himself from the family circle, by snubbing 
his sisters, and by open rudeness to his 
mother. 

It must be owned that Clapperton Hall 
did not present many resources to divert 
Jonas's mind from tastes and pursuits more 
congenial to his nature. The little society 
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that once visited there had gradually fallen 
off. Some families in the neighbourhood, 
in dread of Mrs. Clapperton's gossip, or 
aggrieved by her scandal, avoided her 
altogether, and others confined themselves 
to such civilities only as seemed absolutely 
necessary. Jonas and Matilda were regarded 
much in the same light as their mother. 
Sophy, indeed, was pitied, and good-natured 
Mends occasionally took advantage of cir- 
cumstances which enabled them to send her 
a special invitation. But this rarely happened ; 
and dearly did Sophy pay for the enjoyment 
of such visits, being subjected, on her return 
home, to many invidious remarks and all 
the petty annoyances that jealousy could 
invent. 

Under these home circumstances, Jonas, 
whose thoughts never travelled beyond self, 
naturally chalked out his own line of enjoy- 
ment ; and as he could not find the excite- 
ment he craved after in the upper regions, 
he readily carried out his ideas of high life 
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downstairs, and sought the more congenial 
oompanionship of his dependants. 

The result may be learnt from the following 
-conversation, which took place between him 
and Mrs. Clapperton. 

" Dear Jonas, I must ask for a few minutes 
with you this morning; I want to consult 
you so much on a matter that concerns the 
happiness of us all." She made this appeal 
to him one morning, as she entered her son's 
room with evident uneasiness, and sought 
^n interview, once frequent and pleasant, 
but now rare and decidedly unpleasant. She 
was flustered, speaking low and meekly, as 
if deprecating a refusal on his part. The 
truth was, she had no less than three matters 
of business with him, all subjects of serious 
expostulation, and had already settled one 
of them, and that the most important, on 
her own responsibility, and purposely without 
his knowledge. As she knew there would 
be a scene about this, she had prudently 
determined to keep it till the last — to secure 



s 
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Ae aa^ods fiist if she codUL and tlicn to 
li^ die main baid^ 

<< My dear Jaiia&. I do hope yim will be 
able to gire me a few mmuip^ fior mjr 
bnsneBB is reiy serious.*^ repeated lbs. dap- 
pertoD^ £br JcMias had lemaiiied drailisUy' 
aflent to her first aj^ieaL Mrs. Oa^ipeitcHi 
did not take the wisest course to gain her 
parpoee in this seocmd attempt, far the word 
^^aerions" was quite enough to alarm her 
8on« 

" m just tell you what it is, mother; I 
hare finished my business for this morning, 
and was going out for a ride, and you must 
cut it short." 

Now, Jonas's morning busiaess had been 
to nurse, not his estate, as in the more- 
prudent days of Mrs. Clapperton's govern- 
ment, but a sick headache, the result of his 
last evening's intemperance. He had not 
borne the consequences of his imprudence 
with exemplary patience, but with sundry 
groans and repinings against the unequal 
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dispensations of nature, who exacts ia severe 
penalty for their indiscretions from some con-^ 
stitutions, while she lets others escape scot free. 
He had been led into this philosophical train 
of reflection by the visit of one of his tenants, 
old John Hardbottle, who had been his 
guest on the previous evening, for want of 
better company, and had called in the 
morning perfectly unaffected by the free 
advantage he had taken of his landlord'^ 
hospitality, his eye as bright, his voice as. 
cheery as ever, while his cheek was as ruddy 
as a well-kept pippin. 

" You don't look quite the thing this 
morning, Mr. Clappertpn, and you don't go 
the right way to work, — ^you don't indeed, 
sir. It won't do to sit there, after such a 
bout as we had last night, with that wishy- 
washy sody-water and things — a mouthful 
of fresh air and an early ride is the best 
thing for it;" and then he added, looking 
down with complacent approval on his own 
corpulent form, ^ ' But when you are seasoned^ 
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«ir, you won't feel it so ; it's wonderful what 
a man can carry when he's well seasoned, — ^it 
is indeed, sir." 

Jonas groaned, and hoped the fanner's 
doctrine woxdd prove true, for to do him 
justice, he did not play the hypocrite, nor 
make resolutions which he knew he should not 
keep. On the contrary, his chief regret now 
was, that his foolish stinginess had induced 
him to produce some new sweet wine, , to 
which he attributed his present sufferings; 
and the only sign of repentance that he gave 
was a resolution, in which Mr. Hardbottle 
would have warmly coincided, to astonish 
his guests on the next occasion with some 
choice old port, long cherished and kept 
undisturbed among the cobwebs of the 
Clapperton cellars. 

The circumstances were not favourable to 
Mrs. Qapperton's present objects; indeed, 
she could hardly have chosen a worse time 
to urge them. Neither did she manage her 
oase well. " No, Jonas," she said, " I shall 
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not detain you long — not long, Jonas. 
There was a time when a mother's presence 
was not measured by hours — I ^ought to say 
by minutes. But we see nothing of you 
now. This is the first point I have to 
mention. You have not come to the draw- 
ing-room, Jonas, for a whole week. It is 
very hard on me and your sisters, Jonas, 
dear ; we feel it quite as a slight. For the 
first two or three evenings I could hardly 
believe that you intended it, and sat up 
expecting to see you. I kept your tea and 
toast, that you used to value so much, all hot,, 
and patted up the cushions of your chair^ 
that you might have your nap, and warned 
Matty and Sophy to be quiet, that you might 
not be disturbed. But, oh, Jonas ! when I 
found after all my maternal solicitude that 
you preferred to go downstairs — downstairs, 
Jonas — I will not ask you to consider my 
feelings ; but how incompatible it is with the 
position you occupy, and the danger to — " 
"Mother! what are you making such a 
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fbffi about? K a £^€r wants to smoke, I 
sapjpoBe yoa wouldn't like it in the diawing- 
rocHn?" 

Yes, Mrsw Clapperton thought she could 
and would bear it in the drawing-room, 
sooner than Jonas should go down to the 
kitchen; and Jonas was driren to give 
another and a truer reason. 

"Well, mother, it's no use mincing the 
matter. It is so confounded dull in the 
-drawing-room for a feller like me, who has 
48een something of life, that I can't stand it. 
When I was in town with my firiend Sir 
Oharles Swindleton — ^" 

"Jonas, my dear, spare me that painful 
^subject. It is to that &tal visit that I trace 
the aKenation of your mind firom all the 
softer influences of domestic ties. And then, 
Jonas, the next thing I want to speak of, is 
the extravagance of your present way of 
living." 

"Mother," said Jonas, impatiently, "my 
head is splitting, and I won't stand a sermon, 

' 
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—I wonH. You have your ways, and I have 
mine. You have your pleasures, and I have 
mine, and I mean to keep them. Oh, my 
head!" 

"Jonas, I'm consulting your interests 
now. I did not mean to upbraid you, but 
to warn you; the time was — ^^ 

" I won't have it, I tell you, mother ; I 
won't. Oh, dear!" he cried, holding his 
head tight with both hands. " Now tell me 
what it is, and wind up, will you ?» 

"Well, Jonas, it is the expense, the 
ruinous expense of the housekeeping. You 
don't know the quantity of wine that has 
been consumed during the last few days ; and 
such wine! The champagne — ^the champagne, 
Jonas, which we never allowed ourselves, 
except on special occasions, drank with men 
who would like gin-and-water just as well ! 
I went down to the cellar, and the gaps, 
the awfiil gaps in the bins! What would 
your dear departed father think, if he could 
only see what I saw ! Only picture to your- 
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self liis form rising up in the cellar, and his. 
face — " 

But Jonas cut her short; he was not 
imaginative, and not at all inclined to pic-^ 
ture to himself such an unpleasant intruder 
as his father's ghost among the cobwebs. He 
had quite enough on his hands in Mrs. 
Clapperton, and did not at all wish for his 
father back again. He became more and 
more angry at her interference. 

" What business, I should like to know^ 
had you in the cellar ? I told you I woxdd 
manage that myself, and that if you stayed 
in the house, you should only take the- 
kitchen." 

" Oh, Jonas ! don^t be so dreadfully angry 
with me. It is the kitchen principally that 
I have to speak about. The waste that is^ 
going on there is really shameful. The 
quantity that is consumed! The bills are 
higher than when we had much company. 
Not only the dinners, but, after such dinners, 
the suppers. Last night, for instance, the 
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broiled bones! the grilled fowls and mushroom 
sauce ! kidneys stewed in wine ! " 

" Mother, mother, I won't have it ; you '11 
make me sick ! " exclaimed Jonas. 

It was cruel of Mrs. Clapperton thus to 
make whips of her son's pleasant vices to 
scourge him with. He had eaten the painted 
apple, and his mouth was full of the dust 
and ashes, but she went on, — " Yes, Jonas, 
I must finish now I've began the subject. 
I have had a most painful task this morning. 
I found the kitchen department so un- 
satisfactory, so utterly demoralized, and 
when I spoke to cook about it I received 
such a flippant answer, that I gave her 
notice to quit our service at once. I was 
obliged — " 

Mrs. Clapperton had reached the climax of 
her grievances, and she expected a storm, 
but not such a storm as she had raised. Up 
rose Jonas, king, not of men, but of 
Clapperton Hall, superior now to headache, 
and all affections subordinate to the one 

VOL. m. H 
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master passion of his mind, great in his 
wrath. 

"You have! you have dismissed cook! 
I thought this was my house. The servants 
are mine, ain't they ? You pay them out of 
my money, don't you?" 

Alas! Mrs. Clapperton, your power is 
gone and your reign is over. It is of no 
use to faint, or seem to faint. You will not 
melt a heart made of such materials as yotir 
son's. He knows as well as you that it was 
not on account of any impertinence ihat 
Polly Startup, the pretty cook, was dis- 
missed. Impertinent she was, but not {iU 
you had ordered her out of the house, and 
then she resented an insult that you oflfered 
to her fair fame. No, Mrs. Clapperton ; Polly 
is, as she told you, at least as good as you 
are. She has no particular admiration of 
her young master, but she has learnt her 
power over him, and means to use it, if she 
can. The upper regions of Clapperton Hall 
have more charms for her than for him. K 
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Jonas is grovelling, Polly is ambitious. If 
Jonas is dull, Polly is clever. Besides, she 
is cheerM and pleasant to look upon, and 
Jonas was sadly in want of consolation 
^fter the failure of his more ambitious love- 
schemes. They were attended with so many 
difficulties, which all vanished on his first 
easy advances to Polly. By her he was 
encouraged rather than repulsed, and found 
it much easier every way to sink than to 
rise. But Polly had not in any way com- 
promised herself; and though the idea of 
marriage had not yet assumed a definite 

shape L W, nZa. it had done so ve^ 

distinctly, and as the sole condition of his 
success, in Polly's. 

Mrs. Clapperton found it expedient to 
leave her son's room more speedily than she 
entered it, and the cook was summoned in 
her place. Polly delayed just long enough 
to make Jonas anxious and impatient, and 
then came in, dressed very becomingly, ready 
to start on her journey home. 
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" Why, Polly " — Jonas was beginning. 

" Mary Startup, if yon please, Mr. Jonas. 
I am leaving your house and service, but I 
never thought it was to be in such a way. 
Mrs. Clapperton has behaved shameful to me^ 
sir ; I never deserved a bad name, sir, and I 
mean to persecute her for infamy. I am an 
honest woman, and never did nothing to be 
ashamed of, and if I have been foolish, and 
listened to — ^to — " here Polly sobbed, and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes, — "why 
that's somebody else's fault as well as. 
mine." 

"Polly, — ^I mean Mary, — Miss Startup, — 
you mustn't go. I 've given my mother a bit of 
my mind, and it '11 all come right. You stay 
here." 

" No, thank you, sir," said Polly, proudly ; 
" I don't stay in a house where my character 
has been blown upon, not on no considera- 
tion. Character's precious, and feelings i» 
feelings, sir. My family's respectable, though 
we be humble people. I shall only ask for 
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any wages, sir. I claim a month's, and there 
are two months due. Then I humbly take my 
leave. I have nothing agen you, sir, and I 
hope you have nothing agen me." 

" But Polly, — Mary I mean, — ^you mustn't 
^o to-day. I want you so much this even- 
ing." Jonas was thinking of the nice little 
supper for his Mends, and his own private 
chat with Polly afterwards. 

" No, Mr. Jonas, feelings is feelings, and 
I won't be trod upon. There 's more can feel 
as ladies than is bom so. I leave this house 
at noon, sir ; and I 'm sorry now I ever came 
into it. I know I have been very foolish." 
Here Polly began to sob again, a little more 
violently. Jonas did not exactly know how 
to act in such cases. He had once, and once 
only, been permitted to give Polly a kiss, 
.and thought he had best do so again, by way 
of soothing her ; but she knew better. 

" No, Mr. Jonas, all that is past for ever, 
if you please. I must go, sir. If you can 
give me my wages and save me going to 
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Mis. Clapperton for them, I shall take it a» 
a favour." 

Jonas did so, and added a £10 note as a 
present. Polly looked at it ; it was tempting, 
but prudence prevailed. " I have more than 
that or nothing," she thought. " No, thank 
you all the same, Mr. Jonas; it's very kind 
and liberal of you, but it isn't money I value."" 

" But can't I do anything for you ?" 

" I shall be obliged if John may drive me 
over to my father's in the light cart," was 
Polly's modest request. 

Jonas wished that he might drive her 
himself, and said as much; adding, when 
his offer was declined, that he hoped he 
might at least come over and inquire after 
her. Polly gave him no answer, feeling sure 
it was unnecessary. So they parted, and 
Jonas found himself duller than ever that 
evening. 



\ 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was about four weeks after the scene 
described in the last chapter, that Mrs. Clap- 
perton was sitting in the drawing-room with 
her two daughters, waiting for Jonas, and a few 
of his friends whom he had said . he should 
bring back with him to dinner. This was now 
a very common practice with him ; but Mrs. 
Oapperton never had the slightest idea who 
the friends thus invited might be. It was 
one of the unpleasantnesses of her position 
that no information of the kind was ever 
given her, and the servants always seemed 
to know more about her son's engagements 
than herself. 

All that Jonas had said on leaving home 
on the morning of this particular day was, 
that he wanted diuner for five or six persons, 
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and he wished it done "first rate." His 
mother had no choice now but to obey his 
orders or abandon the semblance of power 
still left to her. She had not improved in 
temper under her changed circumstances, 
and in want of other objects, was now accus- 
tomed to vent her spleen upon her daughters. 
There certainly was not much love to be 
lost between them by this course, for the 
little that might once have existed had been 
almost stifled before, under the process of 
continual fault-finding. The two sisters, as 
we have said, were very different in cha- 
racter: Matty, the eldest, being much like 
her mother, conceited, gossiping, and not 
over-sensitive ; while she asserted her own 
independence of her mother in everything 
else, she uniformly sided with her in snub- 
bing her younger sister. Sophy, naturally 

pleasant-tempered, had been sorely tried, 
perhaps a little soured, too, by the treatment 
she had met with at home. She was regarded 
with jealousy in consequence of her com- 
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parative popularity in society, and of the 
occasional visits for which she received invi- 
tations apart jfrom the other members of her 
family. She had just now returned home 
after a short absence. 

On this particular evening, while waiting 
Jonas's arrival, the ladies had been dis- 
<5ussing the great event of the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Wilverden's arrest; and the conversa- 
tion soon turned, as it invariably did in that 
family, whatever might be the subject of it, 
to personal recrimination. 

" What a shocking thing it would 
have been," observed Matty, " if that 
wicked old man had really proposed to 
you, mamma, and you had accepted him ! 
I don't know what Sophy and I should have 
done." 

Mrs. Clapperton turned crimson. 

"What do you mean, child? How dare 
you talk such nonsense? Mr. Wilverden 
propose to me, and I accept him, indeed ! " 

"Dear mamma, I didn't mean to make 
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you SO angry. I am sure I only said what I 
thought,— that we all have had a lucky escape. 
And Sophy thought so too, didn't you, dear ?" 
asked Matty, drawing her sister into tiie 
scrape. Now, Sophy had certainly regarded 
the interview with Mr. Wilverden on the 
occasion of his memorable visit with sus- 
picion; and as Mrs. Clapperton* had never 
communicated the purpose of it to her 
daughters, but had evidently been flattered 
by the interpretation they had put upon it, 
the suspicion was not unreasonable. Still 
Sophy had never stated her impression so 
strongly or so maliciously as her sister put 
it. "Didn't you dear?" repeated Matty, 
quite innocently, of course. 

"I certainly thought that there was 
something very marked in Mr. Wilverden's 
maimer," replied Sophy. 

" Oh, Sophy I how can you say that was. 
all, when you know we talked about the 
extraordinary manner in which he kissed 
mamma's hand, and how pleased mamma 
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seemed at it, and we agreed it could only^ 
mean one thing ! '' 

"Be silent, children!" screamed Mrs. 
Qapperton. 

" No, Matty," replied her sister, " that is 
what you said to me." 

"Well, and silence gives consent, I sup- 
pose, for you never denied it. But you 
never dare to speak out, and leave me to 
bear all the blame. Then, when Mr. Silver- 
tongue called and asked if there were any 
truth in the report, you said you didn't 
know ; which, of course, coming from one of 
the family, meant that you couldn't deny 
it. Everybody believed it. Even Uncle 
Lennard came and — " 

" Hold your tongues ! I say," again 
screamed Mrs. Clapperton, " hold your 
tongues! I will not allow myself to be 
talked over to my face by my own children. 
Hold your tongue ! " seeing Matty was about 
to begin again ; " you are the worse of the 
two, and you know nothing about such 
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things, nor do the ignorant people about here- 
When I knew Mr. Wilverden, poor miser- 
iible man, in his earlier days, he moved in 
very high society; and from my position 
•and — other reasons, I met him frequently ; 
so, because I oflfered him the courtesy of 
luncheon after a visit on business - simply 
on business, all this friss is made ; yes, all 
because an impertinent .emnt, J I am 

f 

afraid indiscreet children, exaggerate a cir- 
cumstance they cannot understand." 

"I thought you were going to turn John 
away, mamma, for seeing — ^I mean for saying, 
he saw you," said Matty, with provoking 
<5oolness. 

This was too much for Mrs. Clapperton. 
She had intended to do so, but had been 
overruled by Jonas, as she could give no 
special cause for the man's dismissal, and 
Matty knew it. 

" You said that on purpose to wound me ; 
you are an imdutiful — a wicked girl, and 
always have been." Here Mrs. Clapperton 
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covered her face and sobbed, when Sophy- 
said, " Matty, really this is too bad of 
you ! " 

" Pooh ! don't you begin to lecture me, as 
if you are any better than I am. You get 
away jfrom home as often as you can, and 
always give yourself airs when you come 
back, i wonder how you can condescend 
to go to people^s houses when the rest of the 
family are not invited, and when it is all 
take and no give." 

"Well, Matty, people would ask you 
as much as me if you were more good- 
natured." 

"Ask me, indeed! Do you think I want 
to be asked ? I suppose I could have friends^ 
if I chose as well as you. But I have more 
pride and independence than to accept such 
invitations as you get. I wouldn't go ta 
people who don't come to see me." 

" Why do you say that so pointedly at 
me, Matty ? " 

"Oh, how innocent I am! You don't 
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understand, I suppose. Well, you had no 
liope of meeting George Playfair at the 
Millards' this time, — ^had you now?" 

" Oh, Matty ! what a shame ! You are very 
cruel and very jealous," said Sophy; " when 
I told you in confidence, as a sister, of my— 
my — ^yes, it is an engagement now." 
* A more eflfectual remedy could not have 
heen found for Mrs. Clapperton's hysterics 
ihan this astounding domestic revelation. 
She rose and approached Sophy. * She put 
lier spectacles on her little pointed nose. She 
looked at her with her cold grey eyes, as if 
she had never seen her before. She tried to 
conceal her indignation under the pretence 
of incredulity ; then, measuring each word in 
the most oflfensive manner, she asked, " Do 
you mean to say that you are going to throw 
yourself away upon that insignificant ninny, 
Oeorge Playfair ? The thing 's incredible. 
I don't believe it." 

" Mamma," said Sophy, put upon her 
mettle, " George Playfair has thought me 
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worthy to be his wife, and you don't know 
him, to speak of him so." 

" Don't know him ! I know that he's the 
son of a pettifogging attorney ; and I know 
that he 's a curate with £70 a year ; and I 
know, and so does he, that you have £250 
a year on your marriage. It's positively 
wicked, after all that I have tried to do for 
you with Arthur Newland ; and who knows, 
now that he has been forbidden by his father, 
as they say, to think of that — ^that designing 
girl at the Homestalls, but that he would 
have fallen back on you, and reaKzed the 
hope that I have so long entertained ; and all 
this time you have been forming a clandestine 
— yes, a clandestine engagement. I have 
never heard a word about it till this 
moment." 

" No, mamma, and it was only this very 
morning, before I left the Millaxds', that 
George declared himself, and I came home 
longing to tell you of my happiness; but 
everything that has been said to me since I 
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came into the house has been so unkind and 
disagreeable, that I have had no heart to say 
anything about myself." 

" You longed to tell me ! What is the use- 
of telling me when it is all settled ? — settled 
that you marry a beggar, — yes, literally a 
beggar, — ^with his £70 a year." 

" George is not a beggar, mamma; and he 
was too scrupulous even to propose to me till 
he had a provision to oflfer. He had a living- 
given him by one of Mr. Playfair's clients 
only three days ago, and then he came at 
once down here j and that is why Mrs. Millard 
gave him an opportunity to declare himself." 

"Mrs. Millard! What has that odious 
woman to do with it ? Why didn't he come 
to me ? to your mother ? It 's an insult ! " 

Alas ! Sophy knew too well why George 
Playfair had so contrived matters that he 
need not go, in the first instance, to Clap- 
perton Hall. But she was saved further 
difficulty, for just then wheels were heard 
approaching the house, and Mrs. Clapperton 
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was immediately brought to her senses and 
her behaviour. 

" My goodness ! " she exclaimed, ^'here is 
Jonas with his friends already, and we are 
all in confusion. Now children, do recover 
your tempers, and exert yourselves to put 
things in order. You will always bring up 
such disagreeable subjects just at the wrong 
time. Now don't begin again, and answer 
me. Matty and Sophy, I say, do help me to 
make these cushions smooth; and look at 
these antimacassars all crumpled, and the 
chairs all out of their places, as if we had 
been quarrelling. Whatever you do, do keep 
up appearances. You don't know what an 
impression they make on people. And, 
Sophy, do dry your eyes, and don't pout so. 
We will talk about this business of yours 
another time. How fortunate it is they give 
us so much time ! But, dear me ! what can 
they be laughing and talking so much about 
in the hall ? And Matty, dear, while I think 
of it, do be ready to leave the gentlemen 
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after dinner as soon as I look at yon ; and 
don't pretend not to see me. Yes, it's no 
use your denying — Why, bless me, here they 
come ! " 

Mrs. Clapperton popped into her chair, 
and sat as if she had nothing to do but 
leisurely await her guests. Then the door 
opened — still a little delay — ^then a little 
scuffling and tittering — ^then a well-known 
voice, "No, Jonas, I can't go in so; it's 
ridiculous for John to 'nounce us regular." 
John, however, did discharge his office, 
announcing, with a broad grin and steady 
look at Mrs. Clapperton, "Mr. and Mrs. 
Clapperton, Mr. and Mrs. Startup, Miss 
Lucy Startup, Mr. Samuel and Mr. Thomas 
Startup." 

Mrs. Clapperton, now Mrs. Clapperton 
senior, remained for a minute in her chair, 
petrified by amazement ; then she rose, but 
she had not yet realized the whole truth. 

" Jonas !" she exclaimed, " how dare you 
insult me in this way? How dare you 
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insult your mother and sisters by this 
silly, vulgar joke; bringing a mere slut, 
a woman turned out of our kitchen, into 
our drawing-room, as if she were your 
wife ?" 

"Mrs. Clapperton !" said Polly, who thought 
it best not to leave her defence to Jonas, " I 
didn' t come here to insult you, and I won't 
be insulted by you, nor nobody in my own 
house, I think. I'm a respectable woman, 
and always have been, and I'm Mr. Jonas's 
lawful wife, and every way as good as you 
are, Mrs. Clapperton. I was married by the 
parson of my own parish, by Kcence, this 
very morning, and here 's father and mother 
to witness, and here 's my marriage-lines, as 
I had copied a purpose there should be no 
mistake. And if you would be civil, and 
leave off calKng me bad names, such as I 
don't deserve, I would be glad to let you 
stay here till you go down to the dowry 
house, where Jonas says you must go with 
the young ladies, foy no one can say that 
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Polly Startup — Clapperton I mean, now, but 
it 's so queer like that I gets all in a muddle, 
— ^is spiteful, and I know this is a hard put 
upon you, and am willing to act according ; 
but if you and the young ladies, who are 
now my sistei;s like, will make yourselves^ 
agreeable — " 

How long Polly would have continued, it 
is hard to say, but her audience was vanish- 
ing. Mrs. Clapperton, seeing that resistance 
was useless, had retreated to the door, saying- 
to Matty and Sophy, " Come with me, my 
dears, and leave these creatures to them- 
selves." 

" Well," said Polly, in the last words that 
reached Mrs. Clapperton's ears, as she seated 
herself in the chair which that lady had 
vacated, " if some folks are too proud to eat 
their dinner with other folks, I can't help it. 
Jonas, my dear, ring the bell ; I guess father 
and mother are hungry." 

This was the first order Mrs. Clapperton 
the younger had given to her husband in 
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what she called her own house, but Jonas 
found it by no means the last. 

The marriage had been brought to pass 
far more speedily than either Polly or Jonas 
had expected by the decision of Mr. Startup. 
When Polly surprised her parents by her 
sudden return home, and was asked the 
reason, she had not scrupled to own that 
Mrs. Clapperton was ajfraid for Mr. Jonas; 
and then, when she was pressed to explain 
herself, she owned that he had paid her 
attentions, and she had not discouraged 
ihem. But they were quite honourable. 

" Honourable ! yes, girl, I should hope 
ihey were honourable, or both you and he 
should pay dearly for them !" *said straight- 
forward Mr. Startup. 

"Father," said Polly, warmly, "I never 
did anything I was ashamed of; and if a 
gentleman likes to make me his wife, or," 
continued PoUy, correcting herself proudly, 
" I like to take him for my husband, there's 
no harm in that, is there, mother ?" 
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Polly wisely secured an ally. " Dear 
heart!" exclaimed Mrs. Startup to this^ 
appeal, with decided approbation, "to think 
of your being a lady ! " 

"Now, look ye, Polly," said her father; 
" I 'm not a-going to argufy this here busi- 
ness with you women. I tell you plainly I 
am agen these kinds of marriage out of our 
degree. Some one time they may turn out 
happy, but ninety-nine to a hundred they 
be miserable. But, as I said, I'm not 
a-going to argufy the occasion. If you mean 
marrying, I know there's no turning you 
aside. But if it ain't marriage he means^ 
and that ere chap comes a-loafing about my 
premises arter you, I '11 let him know what 
kind of man John Startup is. Now, yes or 
no, has he asked you to be his wife ?" 

"No," said Polly, "he has not exactly 
done that yet ; but," she continued, exag-^ 
gerating a little, "he would have done sa 
this morning, if I had encouraged him. But 
I wouldn't listen to nothing. I wouldn't 
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have no doubt thrown on my character. I 
told him I was going to my father's house, 
and if he had anything to say to me, that 
was the proper place." 

" And what did he say, girl ?" 

" He said nothing, except that he should 
come over here; and here he will be to- 
morrow, father, if I 'm not mistaken.'^ 

" Very well, girl," and Mr. Startup said 
nothing more on that occasion. 

On the following day Jonas did come, as 
Polly anticipated ; and Mr. Startup was on 
the look-out to receive him, having taken 
care to have work near his own house on 
that occasion. John Startup was not a man 
to be trifled with, either in mind or body, — 
a man well able to hold his own. 

"Now, Mr. Clapperton," he said, after 
their introductory greeting and remarks; 
"you say you come to inquire after my 
daughter. That means only one thing in 
my family. Now let us understand one 
another. No one has asked you to come 
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here, sir, and you are still free to go Jiome, as 
you came. But mind you, sir, if you enter 
into this house, it 's marriage, and no mistake. 
I 'm not going to have you or any other gent 
hanging about my premises a-courting of my 
daughter, with the neighbours having their 
fling at John Startup if it ain't marriage. 
I tell you plainly, as I told my daughter, I 
ain't friendly to this sort of thing— the girl 
had best marry one of her own kidney ; but 
if it is to be at all, it must be done out of 
hand. This sort of marriage, I say, can't 
hang off and on without compromising such 
people as we be. I know what people will 
think, and I know what they will say, and I 
won't have it. Well, you are agreeable ? 
But, Mr. Clapperton, I '11 be above board with 
you. If you take my daughter and make 
a lady of her, there must be a provision 
according. She won't be able to live on 
bread and cheese, and fall back into her 
nat'ral station of life arter she has been 
accustomed to the ways of the quality. 
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JN^ow, I don't know justly myself what that 
ought to be, and I don't want to take advan- 
tage of you ; but neither will I be taken 
advantage of because I'm ignorant. Now, 
what I mean to do is this here. I shall go to 
-Cranling and consult my lawyer, Mr. Play- 
fair, and ask him to meet you here at an 
early day. Well, you don't approve? As 
you please, sir ; but them be my terms, and 
I mean to stick to them, and as a father, I 
don't think I could do no less." 

Jonas would fain have had a little longer 
iime for consideration ; but there stood the 
bulky form of John Startup, barring the 
entrance behind which his treasure lay. 
One word and he could remove the obMacle. 
As that word was uttered, Mr. Startup said, 
"Now, sir, we understand one another. 
You will find Polly with her mother and 
sister in the room on the right." Polly 
had heard every word of the conversation, 
admiring her father's conduct, and resolving 
that she would consult him in any after 
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diflSculty. But she felt it prudent to aflfect 
a Kttle surprise at Jonas's visit. She knew 
now that she was to be mistress of Clapperton 
HaU, and had no misgiving whatever of the 
result. She felt that she was more than a 
match for him who was in courtesy to be her 
lord. 



CHAPTER X. 

When John Borden conducted Mr. Wilverden 
back to the Homestalls, he found his office 
much easier, though not less painful than he 
expected. So far from making resistance, 
or meditating escape from his house, which 
was now made his temporary prison, the 
Squire was apathetic, seeming to have lost 
all his energy both of mind and body, 
reqidring nurse rather than gaoler. 

When John apologized to him for the 
necessity he was under of discharging a 
duty painftJ to his feelings, he manifested 
no resentment. He simply continued to 
assert his innocencie, and considered that the 
magistrates had been hasty in forming their 
opinion, assuming, without hesitation or 
scruple, that if John Hayfield was murdered, 
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Jerry was probably the murderer. " I have 
done many things, John, better not to be 
talked abont,^ he said; *•! have behaved 
badly to yourself; but I never touched a 
man in cold blood.*' 

His first anxiety also, when Alice was 
admitted to see him, was to disavow the 
charge; and the evident sincerity with which 
she said, " No, papa, I have not believed it," 
gave him visible satisfection. 

But, if Alice's mind was relieved from the 
terrible suspicion of her fiither's guilt, there 
was much to try it in other ways. She was 
shocked by the change in his appearance 
and the signs of debility which he betrayed. 
But a few hours ago she had seen him a 
strong, hale man, and now he was infirm 
and shattered. Age seemed to have come 
upon him in a moment. His face, too, was 
swollen and inflamed from the effects of the 
blow, giving a distorted appearance to his 
once handsome features, and his trembling 
frame seemed to want strength to support 
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itself. Compared with his former self, Mr. 
Wilverden was outwardly not the same man- 
How frail, transient, and dependent is 
beauty ! for what is it but a true proportion 
and combination of parts and qualities ? 
According to Solomon's definition, " Nothing 
can be put to it, nor anything taken from 
it." Change it in any way, and imme- 
diately you have imperfection, deformity, 
ugliness. The beautifully formed limb, 
struck with paralysis, though it remains the 
same materially in size and weight and 
shape, shocks rather than pleases the eye, 
because it wants the elasticity and expression 
of life. 

Mr. Wilverden, crippled, rather than dis^ 
abled, had only partially undergone this 
change, yet in him it was more painftdly 
apparent than usual, in consequence of his- 
size and strength. The spine had been 
affected, and the framework of the body, 
dependent on that central column for support, 
betrayed its weakness and tottered. Mr- 
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Wilverden was conscious of his condition. 
He found that he walked with difl&culty, 
that the management of his body required 
thought ; he had to measure his steps and 
adjust his balance, and look before he 
moved. Oh ! the blessedness of health and 
strength, when the limbs instinctively obey 
the will, and the mind is unconscious of the 
body that serves it ! 

Mr. Wilverden knew that his power had, 
in great measure, gone from him, but he did 
not complain, — ^rather avoided those positions 
and movements which were likely to betray 
his infirmity to observation. Amid all his 
degradation, he retained that characteristic 
of good breeding and fortitude which prompts 
the sufferer rather to conceal than parade 
personal ailments, and Alice had the tact to 
humour the feeling. 

Long and trying were the hours Alice 
devoted to her father during the period of 
his confinement; for Mr. Wilverden, deprived 
of all his ordinary interests, had no resources 
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of his own to fall back upon, and alleviate 
the tedium of solitude. K, as has been said, 
the man who is not fond of reading is an 
object of pity on a rainy day, how much 
more he who is wearing out day after day 
in confinement ! This was . Mr. Wilverden's 
case; but the consequences of it fell still 
more heavily on Alice than himself. He 
soon became entirely dependent on her 
company, and impatient of her absence. 
From morning till night he taxed her time 
painfully, not aware how injurious the close 
confinement to his room, the monotonous 
life she there led, and her constant anxiety 
of mind, unrelieved by any change, were 
to a constitution not yet inured by age and 
experience to such an existence. Nor was 
she likely to spare herself, or to measure her 
services by her capacity to perform them. 
She was, for the time, buoyed up by the 
excitement, not only of ministering to her 
father's wants, but by the still nobler desire 
of gaining access to his heart, and influencing 
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him by feelings of a deeper kind. Nor did 
her hope of success appear unreasonable to a 
mind so inexperienced as hers. Her father 
seemed willing to be led by her ; he acquiesced, 
not only with readiness, but with evident 
satisfaction, in anything she suggested. She 
did not suspect that he might often do this- 
to keep her near him. "He loves me, at 
last," she thought; "cannot I win him?" 
Such was her feeling. She had not yet that 
bitter knowledge which teaches us how often 
better thoughts and feelings may speak 
within uswithout any adequate result, and how 
the deeply-rooted habit, though temporarily 
expelled by the pitchfork of excitement, 
returns to re-assert its fatal supremacy. 

"Papa," said Alice, before she retired 
late in the evening of that sad May-day, 
" would you like me to read to you before I 
go?" 

It was probably the first time in his life 
that such a proposal had been made to 
Mr. Wilverden. It took him by surprise. 
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He probably scarcely realized what Alice 
intended by her request ; yet he seemed 
pleased, and readily acquiesced^ Alicje 
read well, and few can listen without 
emotion to a melodious and well-modulated 
voice such as hers, tremulous with feeling, 
and evoking sympathy by its earnestness. 
Even if such utterances do not reach the 
heart, they are pleasant as music to the ear. 
Following her own simple custom, she read 
the Sixth Psalm, that comes in course on 
that first evening of the month. Her father 
would probably imagine, as the words fell 
with imaffected pathos on his ear, that they 
had been purposely selected as appropriate 
to his circumstances. ^^0 Lord, rebuke 
me not in thine indignation, neither chasten 
me in thy displeasure. Have mercy upon me, 
for I am weak, Lord ; heal me, for my bones 
are vexed." Ending the psalm, she added 
not a word of her own ; but, after a few 
moments' meditation, rose to take her leave. 
Her father watched her in silence. ^'You 
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must go, I suppose, Alice ? Well, it is late. 
You will come again as early as you can 
to-morrow." Then lie added, "Can you 
leave your book with me ?" 

" Oh, papa, wiU you keep it for my sake ?" 
JohnBordenremarked afterwards, "Surely, 
he did admire that book, he did make a deal 
of it; but whether it was because of what 
was in it, or because it was Miss Alice's, I 
dursn't say. His mind did seem to run 
upon it too, for he said to me, ^ John,' says 
he, * I suppose women think more of religion 
than we men?' — ^ Can't say, sir,' said I; ^I 
never thought of it in that way; but I 
don't justly see why they should. I guess 
it depends very much how we are brought 
to see it, whether we be men or whether we 
be women. But women no ought to have 
more of it than men.' That's what I said. 
' Well,' said he, ' I can't say that I have had 
much to bring me to see it in any way, as 
you put it John, but I have known many 
that have, and yet they were not much the 
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l)etter for it ; certainly did not seem to feel 
it like — like my daughter, for instance.' 
— ^ She 's an angel, sir,' said I ; ^ she 's an 
xmgel, if ever there was one.' — ^ Yes, John,' 
sold he, ^ she 's very good ; but most of us 
are not like her. How comes the diflterence ? 
Is it chance, or education, or what?' — ^I 
ihink, sir, for the most part,' said I, ^ that it 
•depends on ourselves. There is plenty of 
light, only people just s^ut their eyes, and 
won't see it.' — ^ Well,' said he, ^ I suppose it 
will be all the same when we die?' — ^ Can't 
Bay, I think so, sir,' said I; ^ I am no scholard ; 
but, even if I could not read the book, as I 'm 
thankftJ I can, I couldn't believe that there 
will be no diflference between a man as has 
done his duty and a man as hasn't.' — ' But 
what if all is over when we die, John ? ' said he. 
— Says I, ' What if it ain't, sir ? And speaking 
humbly, as becomes me, I do feel sure it 
can't be ; for, if that were so, a man woidd 
be no better nor a dog ; but he is better nor 
a dog. We know and feel that, besides 
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having been told so. But I take it, sir^ 
when men don't like it to be according to* 
the written Word, they look at it in a way 
that suits 'em better. But, as I said, sir, I'lft 
no scholard, and I can't argufy the occasion^ 
But I 'm sure, sir, that Mr. Lennard will be 
glad to wait upon you ; he said as much this- 
arternoon. Shall I ask him ? ' — ^ No, thank 
you, John,' said he ; * I shall do very well 
with Miss Alice.' But he was no way put 
out with me, and said it very kindly, — ^he' 
certainly did." 

Oh, the conflict between good and evil in 
the soul of man when they meet in deadly 
strife, like the confluence of two rivers ! — ^the- 
one pure as the azure sky above, and welling^ 
immaculate from the calm depths of the Jiake ; 
the other, turbid and discoloured with the 
dirt and refuse gathered in its wayward 
course. Onward they struggle for the mas- 
tery — sometimes the one uppermost, some- 
times the other — ^wrestling with their long, 
pliant limbs. Lost for a time, we see the 
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stream of the purer water borne down by 
the pressure of the baser, but only to rise 
-again unpolluted to the surface, like a beam 
of light darting across the- darkness. Those 
waters, indeed, will at last unite, and our 
.similitude be lost; but good and evil will 
hold their course unmingled in their anta- 
.^onism till sin shall be no more. 

But, opposed as they are, evil is compelled 
to recognize the superiority of its rival 
principle with an involuntary homage. Its 
slaves still betray a conscious shame of the 
service into which they are enlisted, by 
recoiling from a degree of vice that Kes 
beyond their own, and by trying to conceal 
their nakedness in whatever shreds of virtue 
still remain to them. " Thank Grod, I'm 
not quite so bad as that," says one sinking 
wretch of another, just a little deeper in the 
mire than himself. So Mr. Wilverden strove 
to ease his mind by looking rather to the evil 
he had not done than to that he had. He 
congratulated himself on his escape from the 
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uywy irliich he had not long ago meditated 
i^[«iiist Alice; though that escape was the 
lesuh of circninstances beyond his own 
mntrol, yet he dwelt on it with satisfisuHion ; 
wiule he thought little about the former act 
af injustice which he had done to his elder 
daughter. 

*< I think, Alice," he said, stroking her 
head, and lookiog fondly at her, when she^ 
was with him the third day after his arrest, 
*< I think I could give up a great deal for 
your sake. I don't think I ever had one 
really to love me till you came here." 

"I don't know, papa; things come so- 
differently to different persons. But I often 
wish that you and Winny could be more to 
each other." 

"Wumy does not care to see me; and 
in justice to her I must say I couldn't expect 
anything from her. I don't know what I 
should do now without you, Alice." 

Whatever might be Mr. WHverden's 
feelings on this point, he had soon to make- 
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the experiment. Alice's health was failing. 
She had left her father soon after this con- 
versation to join Milly Newland and her 
sister. They had watched her with some 
anxiety before, and had tried to dissuade her 
from such close attendance on her father. 
On this occasion she had completely broken 
down on entering the " lady's room," where, 
instead of being able to join in their con- 
versation, she sat down and cried hysterically. 
She was evidently ill, — ^ill so as to excite 
uneasiness. When old Martha was called, 
she saw well how the case was, — ^the nervous 
system was all unhinged, and there might 
be worse to come. The old servant knew 
well what Mrs. Lewson's wishes would be, 
and did not hesitate to suggest that she 
should be sent for, without communicating 
the intention to Alice, who woidd certainly 
oppose it. Mrs. Hartley and Milly caught 
at the suggestion, which was immediately 
acted upon. The shape that Alice's illness 
took was that of complete prostration, and it 
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came upon her with unusual rapidity. The 
last expression of anxiety that she uttered 
was, that her father should not be left un- 
attended, and that her sister shoidd supply 
her place with him, — ^looking so earnestly and 
pleadingly at Winny, that she could not be 
refused. Hers was the old sad story of 
strength over-taxed and the brain over- 
excited. All that medical skill could do was 
done by the doctor immediately sent for from 
Cranling, afterwards approved by a physician 
of high repute brought down with her by 
Mrs. Lewson from London. But they knew 
and owned that it was one of those cases in 
which hope of recovery depended not on 
medical skill, but on repose, the elastic 
vigour of youth, and a strong constitution. 
Everything, however, that wealth and skill 
coidd supply was at hand to aid the restorative 
powers of nature. Mrs. Lewson remained to 
watch over the bed of sickness and of blighted 
hopes, catching from time to time the 
wandering words that told how the spirit 
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was retracing, in the world of dreams, a 
happiness of which the reality was lost, and 
which might have been hers, but for the 
faults of others. Still, as she saw the Smile 
play on the paUid lips of her favourite niece, 
Mrs. Lewson felt the conviction that relieves 
so many a watchful mourner, that there was, 
at least, no consciousness of suffering now 

^where lately there had been so much. 



CHAPTER XI. 

DuRma the week following Mr. Wilverden'* 
examination, and wliile the Homestalls was* 
still more saddened than before by Alice's, 
illness, the population of Simimerdown was- 
kept in a constant state of excitement by 
various feelings. It may be hoped that a 
sense of horror and pity at the foul deed 
and a desire of justice predominated for the^ 
most part. Yet the love of the marvellous 
and the gratification of curiosity made that 
season a source of enjoyment to nxunbers — 
morbid no doubt, but not the less real. The^ 
village was raised to a position of unenviable 
notoriety— it was the news mart whither 
strangers flocked from far and near for 
information, and the inhabitants had the^ 
privilege of being the persons to impart it^ 
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Of course they knew everthing ; for did thejr 
not Kve at Siumnerdown ? And were they 
not Mends of the unfortunate keeper ? They 
knew a great deal more of him now he waa 
dead than when he was aKve ; and that 
wicked old Mr. Wilverden, how proud they 
were of knowing him, though they professed 
a wish that he had never been bom ! Then 
every evening the circumstances of the day 
were reproduced and discussed at the " Wil- 
verden Arms" with zest and energy. Old 
Philpot, the publican, was, after all, a great 
gainer by occasion of the murder, though 
not of the wedding festivities. The ill-winA 
blew good, such as it was, to him. Yet Sum- 
merdown was not worse than the rest of the- 
world. 

But beneath the froth and bubble of thi» 
superficial excitement was running, as it 
ever runs, the deep silent under-current of 
human misery. What description has ever 
enabled one man to fathom the hidden 
depths of another's sorrow, when the waters. 
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have come in even unto the soul, and he 
43ticks fisust in the deep mire where no ground 
is ? Truly the heart alone knoweth its own 
bitterness. Gro to the cottage of John Hay- 
-field^s aged parents — ^parents who mourn for 
an only son, and cannot be comforted. See 
them sitting side by side, with hand clasped 
in hand, wearing out the long listless day, 
once so busily and cheerfully occupied. The 
jsole object of interest that stirs them now is 
the arrival of one who may bring them some 
fresh tidings. 

" Oh, sir! have they found the body?" 
would the old man say. ' ' Shan't we be able to 
^ve him Christen burial ?" This seemed to 
be the one sad thought dwelt on. " Hell be 
a wandering if he ain't buried; he will, 
indeed, sir. He came to her side last night, 
— didn't he, mother ? — ^when I was asleep, or 
I should have see'd him too. Dear heart, if 
-we can only have him buried ! " 

The great sorrow itself seemed partly lost 
;sight of in this minor accessory circumstance 
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of distress. Strange ! thought Mr. Lennard, 
as he left them. But is it not often so ? In 
mercy surely, for the feelings are thus 
diverted, and the heavy weight of sorrow is^ 
distributed over the different powers of the^ 
mind, which would otherwise be overstrained, 
and give way beneath the concentrated 
pressure. So it was with the poor broken- 
hearted girl, Mary Thomly, — ^but a few hours- 
ago ftdl of the brightest hopes that can 
gladden our existence, and now suddenly 
desolate. ^' Oh, Miss, if I had only made^ 
John really promise that he would go home 
by the road, then he wouldn't have met 
Squire Wilverden again!" So she sobbed 
to MiUy Newland, who had called daily on 
her errand of mercy in that sad time- 
That was the shape her sorrow took — 
self-reproach — a cause of additional grief 
in one way, perhaps, and yet a relief to 
the burden that was pressing upon her 
heart-strings. She had something to fret 
about, — an occupation of thought better 
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than the dead weight of an all-absorbing' 
sorrow. 

On the first occasion when Milly called, 
she had found the poor girl stunned with 
her calamity, and everything in that once 
neatly tended cottage out of order, — even the 
wants of her invalid mother seemed unnoticed 
or neglected. As Milly entered, she leant 
over the poor girl, giving her a kiss, and the 
tears fell fast from her eyes as she did so. 
Mary only burst into a fresh paroxysm of 
grief at this expression of sympathy, and 
Milly did not attempt a word of consolation. 
She went and sat down by Mrs. Thomly. 
Presently she observed that the poor woman 
was inconvenienced by the want of some 
necessary attention, and offered her assistance. 

" No, Miss, I can't let you do that/' said 
Mary, starting up as if ashamed of her own 
neglect. 

" We will do it together, dear," said 
IMilly, and she set to work in earnest, as 
if she were Mrs. Thomly's nurse. Then 
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Maxy was roused into activity." Having 
£ni8hed what was necessary, tidying the 
xoom and maJdng everything look fresh and 
comfortable again, she drew Mary into con- 
versation. Never was comfort, without a 
word of comfort uttered, better administered. 
The manner, the sympathy, the love — ^in them 
lived the magic eloquence wHch has the power 
to soothe, when words sound like hollow 
forms, heartless alike to utter or to hear. 

" I shall come and see you again to- 
morrow, Mary." 

"God bless you. Miss!" said the poor 
^1. " You don't know what grief is yet, 
and I hope you never will." 

Milly winced at these words, as she hurried 
away, thinking to herself, " Not such grief as 
yours, poor girl! " Yet she, too, had her own 
now, and a heavy one. Why had Charles 
Hopegood left New Lodge so suddenly with 
her brother — ^when he had come down 
engaged to remain a whole week, at least, 
and had not written a line to any one since ? 
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Why did her father, also, who was constantly 
talking of him till lately, so rarely speak of 
him now; and, besides, look so annoyed 
when his name was mentioned? And her 
mother, ordinarily so little demonstrative in 
her affection, why had she become so watchful 
and tender over her ? And herself, too, why 
was her laugh so often the prelude of a sigh, 
and the joke no longer the spontaneous 
utterance of exuberant spirits, but a painfiil 
effort to make her father believe that she 
was still the same Milly as before ? The 
conduct of Charles Hopegood had, at this 
time, not only pained Milly, but had seriously 
offended her father. It could hardly be 

otherwise. He had accepted an invitation 

« 

for a week, at least, and then, imder 
circumstances which would have rendered 
his society a reKef and assistance to his 
host, he had brought his visit abruptly to an 
end, without any but a very general excuse that 
he had business in London. Again, nothing 
whatever had passed between them on the 
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subject of his attentions to his daughter. 
There was something especially galling to 
Mr. Newland in this, because he had taken 
his attachment to her so much as a thing 
understood, and had become so unreserved 
with him in consequence, that he had not 
scrupled to make it a subject of sly allusion, 
and his pride was now hurt, and his resent- 
ment excited, when he remembered that he 
had spoken to any one in this way but 
the admitted suitor of his daughter. 
What business had the man to have estab- 
lished himself on such intimate footing 
in his family, and to accept a position so 
clearly recognized, if he had not been in 
earnest ? He must have perfectly tmder- 
stood Mrs. Newland's and his feelings on 
the subject, while Milly's pale cheek, her 
absent manner, and uncertain spirits, could 
not have escaped his observation. His own 
manner, also, towards Milly had been un- 
mistakable. What could it all mean? 
Could he be a man who did not know his 
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own mind? Or worse, did he find his amuse- 
ment in trifling with a woman's affections, 
and that woman his daughter Milly? It 
seemed incredible, for his old Mend Pritchett 
had declared him to be honourable and 
excellent ; and the close firiendship which he 
had lately formed with his son in London 
was a guarantee that he could not intend a 
slight to his sister. 

There was another point in Charles Hope- 
good's conduct which, though of much 
inferior importance, happened just at this 
particular time still more to irritate Mr. 
Newland's feelings. In all matters of business 
connected with his new purchase, Charles 
Hopegood had invariably consulted him. 
Kjiowing little of the value and circum- 
stances of the estate, he had gladly availed 
himself of his friend's experience, and had 
asked permission to refer any applicant for 
his land to him when he was himself absent. 
Now, Mr. Newland, sore as he already was, 
and ready to find a grievance, heard, 
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accidentally, in his walk through the village, 
from old Philpot, the landlord of the ^^ Arms," 
that an agent was staying in his house for 
the purpose of inspecting the estate without 
any such reference. In his present state of 
feeling towards his late guest, Mr. Newland 
aggravated the circumstance into a want of 
•confidence in his judgment or an intentional 
dight. 

"Depend upon it," said Mrs. Newland, 
when she heard of it, wishing to allay her 
husband's soreness, " he is merely anxious to 
save you fresh trouble, knowing how grieved 
and harassed you are about poor John 
Hayfield. It would have been scarcely 
delicate to intrude a piece of ordinary 
business on you at such a time. Depend on 
it, that was his only reason." 

" I think it much more likely that he is 
ashamed to let me know what a fool he 
is making of himself, if half thtit I hear is 
true. I believe that this fellow whom he has 
sent down here is a mere adventurer — a mere 
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sharper, who means to dupe Charles, and 
induce him to sink his money in one of the 
siUiest speculations I ever heard of: no 
wonder he did not consult me^ 

^^But what is the speculation?" asked 
Mrs. Newland. 

" What is it ? Why, you will hardly be- 
lieve that this fellow — ^for I don't know how^ 
far young Hopegood is implicated in the 
job at present — ^has a scheme for starting the 
old iron-works again down at the Hammer- 
ponds ! and smelting the ore with charcoal ! 
going back to the days of Peter Baude and 
the sixteenth century ! He might as well go 
back to the days of Tubal Cain at once! 
Bless my heart alive ! in these days of 
general information, when every child know& 
that iron and coal must go together ! I 
could not believe that Charles Hopegood 
could have lent himself to such preposterous, 
folly. Why doesn't he go down to the iron 
districts, and see how they work it ? Smelt 
iron with charcoal now-a-days! — smelt it 
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with a broomstick ! But meanwhile the 
mischief that may be done down here till 
ihe bubble bursts is really incalculable. To 
think of the way in which it may affect our 
pretty village and rural population !" 

Mr. Newland worked himself up to a 
feeling of despair as he thought of his 
beautiful residence, and the peaceful retire- 
ment which he so much prized. Then he 
groaned again as he remembered that he 
had himself pointed out to his guest the veins 
of ore imbedded in the sand, and the history 
of the old manufactory, adding, ^^ There's 
a chance of improving your estate better 
than farming a poor soil." Could what 
he had said jokingly, have been taken in 
oamest ? 

" Wouldn't it be kind just to write a line 
of advice to Charles Hopegood ?" suggested 
Mrs. Newland. 

" Out of the question, my dear, under the 
circumstances. It was open to him to con- 
,sult me, and he has not chosen to do so." 
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^^ Well, write a line to our old Mend, Mr, 

"Idon^t like interfering in a business that 
does not directly concern me. Still, a letter 
to Fritchett may do some good, and can't 
do any harm,'' said Mr. Newland. And 
accordingly he did write, trying to conceal 
his chagrin, and treat the subject lightiy, 
expressing his suiprise that Charles Hopegood 
could embark on such a wild-goose chase,, 
and ako his difficulty in understanding some 
peculiarities of his conduct towards himself 
andfemily. Then he made a philosophical 
but somewhat commonplace reflection on the 
vagaries of youth, and the superior wisdom 
and caution of age, highly complimentary 
to Mr. Pritchett and himself. It was very 
unlike his ordinary business-like letters. He 
tried to treat the subject lightly, but betrayed 
how seriously he really regarded it. He 
had best have left it alone ; and so he would 
have thought himself, if he had known how 
clearly his shrewd old friend saw through 
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the disguise of words, and the feelings which 
they covered. 

Whatever might be the opinion Mr. New- 
land entertained of the new scheme proposed 
by the agent, Mr. Stedman, that gentleman 
was evidently in earnest about it himself. 
From morning till night he had been busy 
for three whole days in investigating the 
resources of the property, searching every 
spot where the sand jutted out, ascertaining 
the quantity and quality of the ore, and 
coimting every stick that could be charred, 
as Jesse Paramour observed. 

" Never saw such a busy man, sir," said 
Jesse to Mr. Newland; who, though he thought 
and spoke disparagingly of the project, picked 
up whatever information he could. " Never 
saw such a busy man, sir, as this Stedman. 
He has got hold of that lazy dog Jerry to 
show him the woods. He makes him work, 
and no mistake. I don't think Jerry will 
stand it long, though he pays him liberal. 
Directly he found out that Jerry 's a charcoal- 
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burner, he caught hold of him, and says he 
will make a man of him when he starts the 
new works. ^ Jerry,' says he, ' they have 
never found out what you are worth down 
here, and now you'll have a chance of turn- 
ing out respectable ; for sure as my name is 
Stedman, we shall begin business before 
winter comes.' He 's a wonderful man for 
chaflF, sir, but he's a deep un, too; you 
may depend on it, he 's a deep un. What- 
ever you may think of these here works, 
Mr. Newland, he knows what he's about. 
He's a man as talks and don't talk, as one 
may say. He talks you out of just what he 
wants to know, and don't tell you more nor 
he likes hisself. He observes everything, too, 
as he goes along. Sayg he to me, the first 
time I see'd him, — I was a standing just 
along side of my fence, over the swamp- 
hole, — ' What a beautiful farm you have got 
there,' says he ; ^ it 's a perfect model ; but 
I guess the soil on your side is a little bit 
better than over here, eh?' Now, I see'd 
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ivhat he was driving at, so I took him off 
upon the subject of the road, and the 
shameful state in which it was left, and he 
«poke quite pretty on it, — ^he did, indeed. 
Says he, ^ The very first thing our new com- 
pany will do, will be to see that the roads 
be made good. We couldn^t do nothing 
without easy means of communication ; but 
we'll talk about that another time, if you 
please, for I am very busy now ; but I dare 
say you will let me go through the wood 
•on your side, Mj*. — V ^Paramour,' said I. 
^Mr. Paramour,' said he; Hhank you; my 
name is Stedman.' So we became acquainted, 
and I let him go through the wood; ^ for,' said 
he, ^my man Jerry here tells me it will 
be cut next winter, and I 'm sure to be a 
buyer.' Says I, ^ You can't form no kind of 
notion of it this time of year.' — ^ Oh!' says 
he, ' I can form a general opinion sufficient 
for my purpose, and I have so much to do, 
that I never like to miss an opportunity.' 
Wen, in the evening I thought I would go 
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down and have a chat with him at the ^ Arms/ 
That was the last evening as was ; not that I 
often go there now, but he 's a nice, free gen- 
tleman, and I thought I should like to hear 
what he had to say about these works. Well, 
he was very comfortable, and said he liked 
people to inform themselves, and wasn't 
afraid of inquiry. I told him that you had 
not much opinion of them, and that I vali'd 
your opinion on matters of business more 
nor any gentleman's hereaway. ^ Mr. Para- 
mour,' says he, ^ I 've no doubt, from what 
I've heard, Mr. Newland 's a good and clever 
man of business, but he don't know every- 
thing, and may be he 's not deep in the iron_ 
business. Now, you are a man to be trusted,. 
Mr. Paramour,' says he, quite kindly like, 
' and not likely to be led away by prejudice, and 
I 'U tell you in confidence that this here iron 
is wanted for a very particular purpose, and 
charcoal is better nor coals for this purpose. 
And when I gets out my prospectus, and 
starts a company, you will be glad enough 
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to have shares; and when Mr. Newland 
learns the particulars, and sees the real 
character of the undertaking, we shall 
have his support.' That's what he said^ 
sir." 



CHAPTER XII. 

•^* LoBD a mercy I John Hayfield 's been see'd. 
Oh dear ! I be so terrified. Landlord, give 
me a drop of summut to make me cmnforble, 
there 's a good man." 

So said Mrs. Sprat, as she entered the tap- 
room of the ^^Wilverden Arms" the evening 
following the one when Jesse Paramour had 
his chat with Mr. Stedman at that place of 
general resort. In a moment the landlord 
and company were round her. " See'd John 
Hayfield? When? where? how? did you 
see him?" asked every one at once. 

"Lord a mercy! don't worrit a body like 
that," gasped out Mrs. Sprat; "I never said 
that I see'd him. It were the poor leddy, 
Mrs. Hartley, as see'd him and told me on 
it. Not as I b'Keve she did see hisself, and 
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SO I told her; it were his spirit; surely it 
were his spirit. Oh, dear! I must take a 
breath. I do get so queezy." 

So Mrs. Sprat sat down and sipped her 
glass, while all the company were waiting 
in anxiety for her further revelations. After 
a little rest she began again, — 

"Oh dear! I be all of a tremble. I've 
been a helping of the poor leddy home, and 
she did cling to me surely, just like a babby 
as 'as no legs. I thought at first she couldn't 
be got home noways, but she recovered 
herself wonderful, and I do b'lieve I were 
the worse of the two." 

"But, mother, do tell us; when was it? 
how was it ? where was it ?" again asked the 
many voices. 

" Best leave Mrs. Sprat alone to tell her 
story in her own way, I do think," interposed 
Mr. Stedman, kindly ; " and landlord, do 
give her another glass, for I'm sure she 
wants it." 
. " Thank you kindly, for a gentleman, sir^ 
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for what can a body do with all these folks 
a calling of her over with one question on 
a tother ?" said Mrs. Sprat, at once thanking 
and appealing to him. 

" Impossible," replied Mr. Stedman ; " it 's 
beyond human nature. So now, Mrs. Sprat, 
tell me what you do know;" and Mr. Sted- 
man sat down opposite her, while the rest of 
the company stood round. 

" Dear heart! but that does make a body 
more cumforbable ! " said Mrs. Sprat, having 
-swallowed her second glass. 

"Yes," said Mr. Stedman; "and now 
tell me exactly where you were yourself 
ivhen you first knew anything about this 
business?" 

" Heart aKve I and where should I have 
been at that time o' night but in my own 
liouse? I ain't no gadabout," said Mrs. 
Sprat. 

"What hour was it, then?" asked Mr. 
Stedman. 

" Well, it were near upon nine, for we had 
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finished our bit of supper, and I had washed 

up and put away the things, and Jerry said 

that he hadn't much mind for the ^Arms' 

V night, for he were a tired out along of your 

work, — ^begging your pardon all the same, sir, 

for I knows you pays un handsome ; but all 

one for that, surely he were tired, and when 

Jerry's like that, he ain't pleasant company, 

I can tell ye, though I says it as is his 

wife." 

" Well," said Mr, Stedman, " we did do a 

hard day's work, but what 's at the end of it, 

— ^five shillings a day, with such a prospect 

before him. You must cheer him up, Mrs. 

Sprat, cheer him up; another day or two, 

tell him, and I . shall finish my work. But 

now, Mrs. Sprat, tell me what happened 
next." 

" Says I, ^ Jerry, if you '11 be cumforbable, 

and not go to the '^ Arms " t' night, I '11 give 

you a drop out o' my own bottle,' — ^it 's a little 

bottle I keeps when I be colicky like, or have 

the wind -spasms; bless ye, I don't touch 
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it myself, it may be, not a half year together j 
but I thought it would mollify im, and 
make un agreeable to come to bed, and not 
keep a sittin' up burning the candle to waste ;. 
and I b'lieve he would have come ; but all 
in a moment there comes a cry down along^ 
the water. Dear heart ! what a cry it were 1 
I have got it a ringing in my ears now, a 
ringing like any bell, and I shall never get 
rid of it agen. Oh, dear ! it were as sharp 
as a knife." 

"Take another glass of that excellent 
gin, Mrs. Sprat ; you are trembling all over," 
said Mr. Stedman. *^ Just one glass more 
for Mrs. Sprat on my account, landlord.. 
How you must have been frightened ! " 

" Frightened ^ No, I was afeard. If it 
had been the judgment call, I couldn't be 
more afeard ; and Jerry, I do b'lieve, was 
more afeard than me. ^ Jerry,' says I^ 
^ whatever was that ere ? ' — ' Nothing,' said 
he, ^ but some chap a skylarking just a 
purpose to terrify us.' But he was a quaking^ 
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and I don't b'lieve he knew what he was a 
saying. So said I, ' Jeny, whatever do you 
mean ? — ^that ere was a woman's cry, and we 
must go and see what it's about;' for I 
thought it was some imfort'nate a-got into 
the water and a-struggling. Says he, ^ I 
won't move out agen t' night for nothing nor 
nobody.' — ' Shame upon ye, Jerry,' says I ; 
' you be afeard ; you know you be. Take 
heart o' grace man, and come along, or I'll 
go alone, and tell the folk on ye,' — and out I 
went, and then he followed me. I hurried 
along faster nor I ought, for I be so fat and 
queezy, and the moon did frighten me so 
with the picturs it made on the rocks, that 
it were worse nor when it 's dark, and you 
can't see nothing, and I came to the Staircase. 
You be a foreigner, sir, and may be you don't 
know the Staircase ?" 

'' Yes," said Mr. Stedman; ^'go on." 
" Well, I came to the Staircase, and ' Lord 
amercy,' I said, ^ what be it?' It were a leddy 
a standing at the bottom as if she would have 
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climbed up, and couldn't ; and when I went 
up to her that leddy were Mrs. Hartley. 
' Poor dear/ said I, ^ whatever have you 
been a-doing of down here at this time 
o' night ? And whatever made you sing out 
like that ere?' But not a word did she 
say ; her eyes were a-starting from her head, 
and she was all mazed like. ^ Dear heart,' I 
said, a-taking her hand, which was as cold 
as if it were friz'd, though it be a warm 
evening, ' don't be afeared of me ; I be come 
friendly; surely, you remember me. I be 
Jenny Sprat.' Then she came to a bit, and 
told me she had had a great shock, for she 
had see'd John Hayfield. ^See'd John 
Hayfield ! ' I said, just like you said it a 
while back to me; ^wherever did you see 
him ?' — ^ On the water,' she said, ^ the moon 
was on his face, and I saw him distinctly. 
Oh, so sad and pale ! ' — ^them were the very 
words she said; then she groaned and trembled 
as if for to drop. ^ Dear heart,' said I, by 
way of comforting her, ^ you be a wandering. 
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It never were John hisself you see'd. K he 
had been alive he 'd have been with Mary. 
It were his spirit, surely ; it were his spirit.' 
She didn't say nothing agen this, but kept on 
a-groaning and a-trembUng. I thought we 
should have to carry her home, and looked 
round for Jerry to help me, but he was gone; 
may be he didn't just like to be so near the 
leddy arter what he had once said agen her. 
Presently she asked me to 'company her 
home, and as we goed along, she did lean 
heavy on me, and said she would consult 
Mrs. Lewson about it ; but she hardly seemed 
to know what she was a-saying, leastwise at 
that time; but she did recover wonderful 
arterwards. I do b'lieve she were the best 
man of the two. But they always were 
brave, them Wilverdens." 

"But what was it she did see?" many 
asked and more thought among those who 
had been listening. " Was it John Hayfield 
himself, or was it his spirit ? " 

" It was neither one nor the other," said 
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the philosophical Mr. Stedman. ^^ It was the^ 
poor lady's fancy. When people's brains go 
wrong, it's wonderfizl how many strange 
things they see." 

In spite of the authority with which Mr. 
Stedman spoke, and the deference with which 
he was ordinarily listened to, the opinion of 
the company was much divided. The ghost 
theory of Mrs. Sprat was the one most 
generally adopted as the explanation of the^ 
mystery ; but there were some who believed 
that it was John Hayfield in the body who- 
had been seen, and that he had not been 
murdered after all. Then the inventive 
genius of Tom Larkins spoke on this hint, 
"Suppose Mrs. Hartley's still John's real 
sweetheart, and he keeps hisself dark to meet 
her there on the sly ? " 

"And Mrs. Hartley screamed out, I 
suppose," said Mr. Stedman, "to let every- 
one know that they were there, eh ? " 

" Now, Tom," said another Summerdowa 
oracle, " you've got it ; that won't do. But 
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I have heard that people as are drownded 
•do somewhiles ris again to the top of the 
ivater." 

" We can easily settle that point," again 
observed Mr. Stedman, ^^if we only walk 
•down to the pool, and look for ourselves. 
Now, gentlemen, who's for a walk this 
beautiful night. If there is anything to be 
«een, we shall certainly see it." 

No one seemed inclined to accept this 
invitation. The lateness of the hour, for 
time had been creeping on, was the assigned 
•excuse, but the superstitious terrors of the 
place were the real one. Many boldly avowed 
their belief in ghosts; and if there were 
•ghosts, what haunt more fitting for them 
ihan the upper Hammer-pond ? Most likely 
it was the ghost of poor John that had been 
seen there ; and, if so, it would certainly not 
be laid till the body was foimd and buried. 

The guests had now heard all that they 
could expect, and began to drop oS. As Mrs. 
^prat was going, Mr. Stedman said to her, 
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" It is a lone walk for you, Mrs. Sprat, and 
not pleasant, if you should happen to meet 
.the poor man's ghost yourself? I shall 
take a turn in the fresh air before I turn into 
bed, and I may as well walk your way as 
any other. Will you have just one little 
glass more before you start ? No. Well, let 
us go, then." 

As they walked along, Mr. Stedman 
was very chatty, and Mrs. Sprat became 
very communicative. He gave her some 
good advice about her husband, — ^how neces- 
sary it was for her to keep him up to his 
work, — concluding with the very encouraging^ 
remark, "I never neglect those who serve 
me well, Mrs. Sprat. But, I declare, here we 
are at your house. I should think your 
husband must be tired of sitting up for you," 
he said, looking in as she opened the door. 

" Sitting up I " said Mrs. Sprat, " he 's not 
the kind of chap to do that. I hear him a 
snoring now like any pig." 

"Ah, he's tired out! Good night," said 
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Mr. Stedman, and Mrs. Sprat closed the 
door. 

Then he stood a moment, as if in con- 
templation of the scene before him. ^ ^ I should 
like," he said to himself, ^ ^ just to find out what 
it was that Mghtened that poor lady. Bodies 
do sometimes rise to the surface." He turned 
oflf, accordingly, to the pathway that led 
along the pool. The moon was still shining 
throuigh the trees, with a ghostly light upon 
the walls of rock, the jutting points of which 
assumed all manner of fantastic forms. The 
silence and loneliness were oppressive, the 
water was without a ripple and the air 
without a sound — so still that the water-rat 
could he heard nibbling the stem of the reed. 
Beyond this there was not a sign of life, 
save the occasional "flop" of a fish or the 
trill of a nightingale. "It's all fancy," 
soliloquized Mr. Stedman; "it 'sail fancy. But 
it ain't wonderM that the poor benighted 
creatures down here shouldn't know no better, 
when, bless me, I should feel more com- 
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fortable myself with a companion, leastwise 
at this ^ bewitching hour of night.' " Still, 
whatever might be the intimations of the 
spiritual world that began to creep over 
Mr. Stedman's mind, his employers could 
not have complained that he made a bad 
use of his time. He had reached the upper 
end of the pool without seeing anything to 
satisfy the curiosity which prompted his 
walk. On retracing his steps, as if mindful 
of the object of his survey, and so far as the 
moonlight allowed, his eyes were continually 
on the groimd. He stopped repeatedly to 
examine it ; at one particular spot he paused 
and examined it very closely. " I think," 
he said, "when I have finished Crouch's 
farm to-morrow, I shall make a very complete 
survey of this place ; and I think, too, I 
shall find what will prove satisfactory." So 
saying, he pursued his way till he again 
found himself opposite Jerry's cottage. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

We left Mr. Stedman at Jerry's cottage, and 
we must now go back to the Homestalls, 
-where Mrs. Hartley had been attending her 
father during the afternoon of the day we 
4ire speaking of. Wearied with what was to 
her an ungrateful task, she had walked out 
towards evening for air and exercise upon 
i;he terrace. All the kindly feelings that she 
had entertained for John Hayfield were 
strong within her, and her heart bled for 
poor Mary Thomly, as she thought of her 
bereavement. She had not seen her since 
^he was a beautiful child of thirteen, but she 
had heard much of her from old Mrs. 
Hayfield, especially since her engagement to 
John, with pleasure and interest. She had 
felt a desire to be of some comfort to her, 
or, at least, share her grief and express her 
.sympathy. She fancied, moreover, that it 
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would be a comfort to know firom Mary 
herself that she did not hate her, and every 
one who bore the name of Wilverden, for 
her other's sake. Why not extend her 
walk, and go this afternoon? The cottage 
was litde more than a mile distant from 
the spot where she was. The feeling was. 
encouraged by a wish to break the monotony 
of a scene to which she had so long- confined 
herself-at first fix)m the necessity of fflness, 
and since firom the laziness of habit. With 
these feelings, she sought the once familiar and 
favourite pathway that led from the terrace- 
along by the wall of the kitchen-garden, and 
so on to the common through the Hangers. 

When she reached the cottage the inter- 
view between the women was sad, and, at 
first, awkward — ^the daughter of the suspected 
murderer expressing firiendly sympathy with 
the promised bride of the murdered man; 
but they had a feeling in common, and sa 
their hearts did beat and grow together. 
Mary had heard firom John all that had 
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passed between Miss Wilverden and him; 
how they had loved each other like brother 
and sister, and it was with sad interest 
that she now heard Mrs. Hartley reciir to 
aU her old recollections of him, speaking^ 
waimly of his excellence in general, and 
towards herself in particular. They sat and 
talked and cried together, regardless of time^ 
and it was half-past eight o'clock before Mrs. 
Hartley rose to leave her Mend. 

When she foimd herself again on the 
common, the moon was already up and 
bright, and the loveliness of the evening 
tempted her to return home by the Trespass 
path, and along by the upper Hammer-pond 
— the very walk where she had her last 
interview with John Hayfield. As a child 
also she had often loitered there with her 
brother, and even then foimd a pleasure in 
feeling herself superior to the fears that kept 
others away jfrom the place. Yet as she 
entered the gorge with all the terrible. im- 
pressions of the last few days jfresh upon her 
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mind^ her heart palpitated and her limbs 
trembled as they had never done before. 
She knew it was a mere weakness and an 
excitement of fency that ailed her, and was 
angry with herself, as she thought, " K I 
shake like this, I shall never be able to climb 
the Staircase, and I should not like to go by 
the Sprats' cottage any more than to turn 
back." Still, as she went on, her fear 
increased till it became terror. Her agita- 
tion increased upon her so much that she 
sat down upon a block of sand to recover 
herself; but she foimd rest intolerable — ^her 
heart beat so loud she could hear it, and she 
felt as if she was choking. She argued 
against her folly, making a violent effort to 
walk on, " Why I am as bad as our own poor 
iiilly — •" Then she uttered the piercing cry 
that had alarmed Mrs. Sprat and Jerry, and 
ran terror-stricken firom the spot. In repeat- 
ing the circumstance to Mrs. Lewson when 
^xe had entirely recovered herself, she said 
it was quite impossible that she could have 
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been deceived by an illusion ; the face of the 
poor keeper was turned towards her, and the- 
moon full upon it. She admitted candidly 
to her aunt that she was in a state of great 
excitement at the time, but she could not 
assent to her suggestion that it must have been 
the effect of imagination. " No," she said,, 
" though it was but for a moment, I saw it 
most distinctly, so pale and deathlike ; I am 
certain it was so, for frightened as I was I 
could not help looking back, and I saw it in 
the same place. I am sure it was John's, 
face. K I believed in apparitions, I might 
be satisfied that this was one ; but I am sure^ 
it was not a fancy." 

Mrs. Lewson could not persuade her out 
of her belief; but disliking that her niece's 
name should in any way again be connected 
with the keeper's, she gave Mrs. Sprat a 
handsome present for the trouble she had 
taken, with a special request that she would 
say as little as possible on the subject — ^with 
what effect we have already seen. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

However tired Jeny Sprat may have been 
by the previous day's wort in the service of 
his energetic master, he had not much chance 
of an easier life just at present ; for, as soon 
as it was morning, he was called by Mr. 
Stedman himself to resume his labours. He 
had appointed Jerry to meet him at Anthony 
Crouch's farm ; but finding, as he said, that 
he had more on his hands than he had 
supposed, he had called early at Jerry's 
house, and wished him to accompany him 
immediately. The man obeyed him sullenly, 
and they worked till late in the afternoon. 
At this time, Mr. Stedman observed that he 
was satisfied with what he had done there, 
and should now wind up with a survey of 
the upper Hammer-pond; '^ and then, Jerry, 
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I shall give you a holiday." Jerry now 
showed marked reluctance to continue his 
services, remarking that he was worked off 
his legs. '^ Why, Jerry, man," said his task- 
master, "I shall begin to think you are as 
lazy as they teU me. Come, look alive, man, 
and don't be sulky. There, I'll throw in 
another half-crown; but I must finish my work 
by to-morrow evening, and be off. Come, 
we'll have something to eat and drink 
presently. Now then, we '11 begin here." 

They were now standing at the upper end 
of the gorge, on the same narrow pathway 
that Mrs. Hartley, and subsequently Mr. 
Stedman himself, had traversed on the pre- 
vious night. Mr. Stedman held a note-book 
and pencil in his hand, and ordered Jerry to 
take the depths with a lead attached to a pole. 
^' The pond belongs to Mr.Newland," objected 
Jerry. " Never mind," replied Mr. Stedman, 
^' the path and bank belong to the Wilverden 
land. Groon. Why, Jerry," he presently said, 
^^ how your hand does tremble. One would 
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think you were poaching, with the fear of a 
keeper behind your back, instead of earning- 
an honest five shillings a day. There, go on, 
man, and never mind a joke. Old Philpot 
has told me all about you, but I 'm not the- 
man to mind a few fish." Presently, as they 
approached the old pollard willow and the 
deep hole beneath, where the unfortunate 
keeper had captured Jerry, Mr. Stedman 
began to banter him again. "Why, Jerry, 
I do believe that this is the very place where 
old Philpot told me you got your ducking. 
Come, in with the lead ; how deep — ^ten feet ? 
'Pon my word, it 's lucky you ever got out 
again ! Why, a man might lie at the bottom 
and never be found. Why, you are trembling 
like a child ! There, take care, or you will 
drop lead and pole and all into the water ! 
Here, give it me, and sit down awhile. 
A dash of brandy will set you all right- 
There, take my flask." Then Mr. Stedman 
sat down upon the sand -bank, and asked 
some questions, suggested by the spot, about 
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poor John Hayfield. " So they dragged the 
pool, did they ? Not much chance of finding 
the body that way, I shoidd think, with all 
these holes and sticks and stones at the 
bottom, eh ? Oh, you weren't here, — up with 
the party searching the woods! Yes, I 
remember, you put that young chap, what 's 
his name, up to look into the shrubberies, 
where they found the spud. Bad bit of evi- 
dence that against the Squire, — ^pretty near 
enough to hang him. You ought to be 
rewarded for that very clever suggestion, 
Jerry, I do think. But it's not pleasant 
work, that looking after dead bodies and 
murdered men. Is it, now ? Better be mea- 
suring for me at five shillings a day, I think. 
Well, my man, we will pack up now, and I 
dare say Mrs. Sprat will let me look over my 
notes at her cottage this evening, for I shall 
want you to check them, and there's no 
doing much business at the ^ Arms,' I find." 

So saying, Mr. Stedman proceeded towards 
the cottage, chatting incessantly as he walked 
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along; and taxing Jerry heavily for answers 
to his many questions. 

As they reached the head of the pool, 
Mr. Newland was crossing it on his way 
home from the village. ^^Why, dear me! 
isn't that Mr. Newland, Jerry ? Well, now, 
I do call that luck. The very gentleman I 
wished to see. I tell you what," said Mr. 
'Stedman, hurrying on to catch him, "before 
the day is over, I shall have that gentleman, 
into my concern, and no mistake. It's a 
winning horse, Jerry. Mr. Newland," he 
continued, as he overtook that gentleman, and 
touched his hat respectfully, " Mr. Newland, 
can you favour me with a few words, sir, a 
very few words ? My name is Stedman." 

"Ah, Mr. Stedman ! " said Mr. Newland. 
in a bantering tone ; " so I hear that you 
are come down here to discover the grand 
secret how to make money at Summerdown. 
But experiments are expensive things, Mr. 
Stedman." 

" I shall find mine a lucrative one, sir. I 
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Tiave just finished a survey that quite satisfies 
my mind, and I think will interest you, sir. 
May I have one word in private? Thank 
you, sir. Jerry, while I speak to the gentle- 
man, take my traps into your house ; I shall 
be with you directly." 

He retired a little up the path, but not out 
of sight of the cottage. In a minute he was 
in earnest conversation with Mr. Newland. 
What was the talisman by which he so readily 
jsecured his attention ? Could Mr. Newland 
have had his eyes opened so suddenly to the 
advantages of a scheme which he had so 
lately condemned and ridiculed? As they 
parted, Mr. Newland said, " I will do all I 
can to help you. I will see to it myself; the 
Bordens will be the best men for the purpose* 
They shall be here before daylight. " 

As Mr. Newland walked away, he thought 
within himself, ^^ I wish I had not posted that 
letter to Pritchett. I shall not hear the end 
of it for many a day to come." 

Mr. Stedman entered Jerry's cottage. 
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Instead of startmg for the inn as he had done 
on previous evenings, he sat down at Mrs^ 
Sprat's little table and began to write^ 
making calculations on the entries in hisr 
note-book, and occupying Jerry, firom time' 
to time, with questions on the observations^ 
taken during the day. "Mrs. Sprat," he 
said, after a time, "I find I've more to do- 
than I expected ; can you give me a cup of 
tea, and let me sleep on that very comfortable 
little sofii of yours in the comer? Then I can 
finish my work nicely, and be ready for an 
early start to-morrow morning. I shall have 
one more five-shilling day for Jerry, and after- 
wards, why, bless me I I can't say what he may 
get when tiie works are started; and you will 
not lose by accommodating me, Mrs. Sprat." 
Mrs. Sprat was willing, and Mr. Stedmait 
soon made himself quite at home, easily and 
agreeably. The bread and butter, he said, 
was delicious ; and a little after, ** I need not 
keep you and Jerry up, Mrs. Sprat. I think 
I can manage the rest of my work by myself- 
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No, thank you, Jerry ; I do not want my 
things from the ^Arms.' I can do very well 
without them for the night, and I may want 
you here. Your husband 's very tired, Mrs. 
^prat, and you had both best go to bed. Put 
ja glass of water, and just another candle on 
the table, and that's all I want. Why, 
dear ma ! how very small the window of your 
bedroom is, Mrs. Sprat, — a cat couldn't creep 
through it ! " said Mr. Stedman, peeping into 
the little cabin as Mrs. Sprat went for the 
fresh candle: truly, as Mr. Paramour said, 
he observed everything. " Hardly ventila- 
tion enough to be wholesome, I should think ; 
but you don't mind. Use is everything. 
J^rry, you had best go to bed, I should say, 
for I shall be moving very early to-morrow 
morning. Grood night. I will call you if 
it's necessary." 

Only once was Mr. Stedman interrupted 
in his calculations during that night. Silently 
and stealthily the door of the sleeping-room 
was opened, and Jerry's face appeared at it. 
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" Thank you, Jeny, it isn't time yet, an J 
you had best go to bed again. I will tap 
and call you when I 'm ready." 

Quite unnecessary will be Mr. Stedman's 
summons in the morning. Before the first 
streak of light, the hurried tread of feet and 
the sound of voices are heard passing the 
cottage. A few minutes afterwards, the heavy 
strokes of hammers are clanging on the iron 
bars of the floodgates that divide the upper 
firom the middle pool. " Now, heave away^ 
boys; one, two, three; hurrah! she moves! 
and the gate is lifted, groaning and gruntin 
along the rusty grooves. Then the deep 
suck, suck, suck, of the impatient element,, 
forcing its way below, — then the resistless- 
rush and many voices of the liberated 
torrent, as it leaps away from its prison to 
join the mighty confederation of waters in 
the boimdless ocean. 

*^ Hurrah! But weVe done that well,'' 
cry tlio young Bordens to each other, 
delighted with their morning's work, though 
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they know not yet the object of it, thinking 
more of the fish that they will catch by and 
by, than the treasure which Mr. Stedman is 
so eager to ascertain. ^^ Yes, Jerry," says that 
gentleman, quietly, to his hesitating satellite 
on his second appearance ; "all 's right now. 
Mr. Newland has let me have the Hammer- 
pond drained off to complete my survey. 
You dress qidck, and if Mrs. Sprat" — ^here 
he raised his voice loud enough for that lady* 
to hear him — " would be so good as to get us 
another cup of tea and a few slices of that 
delicious bread and butter, I shall be very 
much obliged. We may have a long day of 
it, and little time, perhaps, for eating and 
drinking." 

In a short time Mr. Stedman, accompanied 
by Jerry, joined the young Bordens. " So 
you are the young men that Mr. Newland 
recommended. All going right? Come, 
that's well. Why, what a race of giants you 
are ! Now, if you keep close to me, and attend 
to my orders, you will make a good thing of 
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it to-day. Above all things, don't let Jerrjr 
flinch from his work," said Mr. Stedman, 
cheerily. ^^ I really thought he was going to 
give up my employment yesterday. I guess 
he likes an easier line of things, and I do 
stick a little close to mine." 

Then Mr. Stedman looked at the sluice, 
and tried to calculate how long it would be 
before the water would be sufficiently lowered 
for his purpose. ^^ We can begin at the upper 
end," he said, " where the pool is narrow and 
the water is shallower." 

^^ To the Hammer-ponds ! to the Hammer- 
ponds ! " was the cry through the village of 
Summerdown that morning, as soon as Mr. 
Stedman's purpose was known. Ere the 
sxm was high, a large part of the population 
had crowded thither. It was soon known 
that Mr. Newland had been won over to 
Mr. Stedman's views, and that gentleman, in. 
consequence, was regarded with increased 
respect and admiration. His confident and 
cheery manner, backed up by the mysterious 
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hints which he threw out concerning the 
future prospects of Summerdown, the wealth 
that might be obtained by those who chose 
to take shares, and the high wages for the 
labourer, all increased the feeling in hfs 
favour, and kept up a curiosity about his 
movements. Some also entertained an idea, 
strengthened by Mrs. Sprat's wonderful story 
two evenings before, that though the waters 
had been dragged, the body of John Hayfield 
might still be found there. More general, 
however, especially among the young, was 
the hope of sport, as the fish darted down 
with the receding waters, or remained behind, 
an easy prey, in the holes. Mr. Stedman, 
liowever, kept his little party true to the 
special object of the day, carefully examining 
the ground as the waters subsided. So hours 
passed away. ^^ Well, boys," said Mr. Sted- 
man, at last, ^^you have worked well, and 
must have some allowance. Now, who's the 
lad to go to the village for some porter and 
i)read and cheese ? No, Jerry, thank you ! I 
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can't spare you yet. You are much too- 
valuable here, man. This young giant," 
speaking to the youngest Borden, "he's- 
my man. Now, young one, off with you; 
you will find us at the old willow just 
below." 

Presently Mr. Stedman took his party to 
the same spot where he had sat with Jerry 
the preceding evening. . ^^ We may as well 
rest here, we shall not do much yet, for the 
water is very deep in that hole. How deep 
did we find it yesterday, Jerry?" 

"He ought to know," said one of the 
Bordens, "for we call that Jerry's hole; 
that 's where — " 

"Ah! I've heard that story from old 
Philpot," said Mr. Stedman; "you needn't 
twit Jerry with it again. Why, what ails, 
the man ? You look just as you did yester- 
day. A touch of the ague is it ? Here, take 
my flask again, man ! No, don't go, for I 
want you. There, let him sit down between 
you two young giants. He '11 be better when 
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he has had something to eat and drink ; and 
here comes our man." 

So the time passed on, and with it the 
waters glided away; and on them, as he 
chatted pleasantly, aU the while were 
anxiously fixed the keen observant eyes of 
Mr. Stedman. The scene was one of 
tranquil repose, cool and shady, not yet 
invested with the character of gloom that 
night gave it. The crowds, wearied with 
the tedious process, had retired for their 
dinners, intending to return in the evening. 
The noonday sun, darting through the trees, 
with an effect more cheerful than the spectre- 
raising moon, chequered with spots of light 
the waters of the suUen pool, and nightingales 
were singing in the tHck brushwood under 
the rocks. 

"The gentlefolk often pic-nic in thia 
lovely spot, don't they?" asked the all- 
curious Mr. Stedman. " It 's beautiful!" 

" You wouldn't think so if you came here 
after dark, — ^leastwise not if you had seen what 
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I and Galeb once did,^ obsenred the elder 
Borden. 

''Wliat was that?'' asked Mr. Stedman, 
^mHing, as he thought of his own walk there 
two nights before. 

^' Why, Caleb and me came down to take 
a kite's nest late in the eyening. We kept 
whist enough because of the keeper. It were 
j^ix year ago this Tery month, and I have 
neyer been here at nightfiEdl since, and, please 
<xod ! I never mean to be." 

" Superstitious are you ?" observed Mr. 
Stedman. "Well, I should have thought 
that a lad like you would have had nerves to 
face any mortal thing." 

" So I would any mortal thing," said the 
young giant, — " leastwise in daylight. But 
this wasn't that kind of thing." 

" But what kind of thing was it ?" inquired 
Mr. Stedman. 

"Well, Caleb and me had just got our prize, 
;anda prize it was in them days — a kite's nest 
with three eggs in it. Well, we were a-coming 
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along this very path, to get home by tha 
Devil's Staircase, when we looked behind us, 
and saw a spirit — it were a spirit all in^ 
white — gliding along just like a picture. 
We both saw it ; didn't we, Caleb ?" 

Caleb, nodded assent. 

" And what then ? " asked Mr. Stedman. 

" We ran for our lives," said the young 
man, without a feeling of shame. 

"I couldn't have believed it!" As Mr. 
Stedman made this comment, the young- 
giant referred it to the vision, not to his own 
superstitious fear. 

" It were only Miss Wilverden in one of 
her night walkings with John. I see'd her 
at it many's the time," said Jerry, breaking 
silence for the first time during the day,, 
and grinning tauntingly at the narrative, 
as if in ridicule of his cowardice. He uttered 
the words with an evident effort to seem at 
ease, for he was speaking with a dry, 
clucking voice and chattering teeth. 

" Jerry," said the young man, " you are 
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a liar ! and you know it. Father has told 
me that's a shameful lie of yours against 
the poor lady, and he had the truth from 
him that 's dead." 

" You call me a Uar !" cried Jerry, rising ; 
" d — if I stay here to be called oyer like 
that!" 

" Come, you must stay here, my man," 
said Mr. Stedman, very quietly but firmly, 
and making a sign, at the same time, to the 
young Bordens to keep close to him. "I 
advise you to stay here, — ^I do, indeed, — ^for 
it may be some people will think you have a 
reason for leaving me just before you come 
to be paid. But be quiet, you young 
Bordens ; don't let us have any quarrelling. 
That never did any good." 

Then he went close to the water's edge, 
gazing at it very intently. " Nearly ready," 
be said to himself. Then to his party, "You 
needn't move just yet, you have time for 
another pipe." He sat down on a block of 
sandstone between them and the water, 
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keeping their minds occupied with his chat. 
Presently he rose again, and looked over the 
Ibank. " Now, young men, I am ready. 
No, Jerry, I can't spare you just at pre- 
sent. That 's right, you hold him, you two ; 
this way, if you please." Then, as they 
a,pproached the waterside, he said, to his 
astonished party, " There lies the body of 
John Hayl&eld ! I knew it yesterday after- 
noon, and Jerry Sprat, I do think, knew it 
some time before. Now you other two — 
that will do — go down on the lower side, if 
you please, and you won't muddle the water. 
No, don't touch the body yet; let all the 
water drain off; we '11 see exactly how it 
lies. Ah ! what have you got there ! — an axe, 
is it ? Here, hand it up. What 's this burnt 
on the handle of it ? — ^ J. S.' Jerry Sprat, 
you are my prisoner. There, hold him 
hard, yoimg ones. Now, Jerry, it 's no use 
resisting. Well, we must stop that." And 
ere Jerry was aware, Mr. Stedman had 
secured the murderer's wrists with handcuffs. 
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Then 3Ir. Stedman himself descended, and 
made his own examination, calling the yomig^ 
Bordens to witness. The fiace of the poor 
keeper was calm in its expression, looking^ 
as described by Mrs. Hartley ; but there was 
a hideous gash behind the head, and ronnd 
the neck and feet were tied two bags full of 
stones, evidently recently attached, to keep 
the body, now greatly inflated, from again 
rising to the surface. "Ah, I see how it 
was ! This," observed Mr. Stedman, touch- 
ing the weights, " is the reason why Jerry 
went off then, instead of helping the poor 
lady home. Well, I did see just enough the 
night before last to make me sure that some 
one had been busy here. Mrs. Sprat, I 
think, will know these bags when she sees- 
them. Now, lads, be careful as you lift the 
body up ; don't displace anything more than 
you can help." 

Jerry proved a craven as well as a villain. 
Physically as well as morally the whole 
man collapsed under the terror of his detec- 
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tion, after his first aiseless resistance was 
over. It no longer needed the experienced 
eye of the detective officer to read the signs 
of conscious guilt evident in his trembling 
limbs, his incoherent speech, the despair and 
anguish written on his face. Betraying 
themselves fi'om time to time,, these silent 
tokens of his guilt had been the study of 
Stedman ever since he had come down to 
Summerdown in the employment of Arthur 
Newland, and, on his suggestion, engaged 
Jerry in his service. The officer had 
observed how he had flinched at every allu- 
sion to John's murder, and endeavoured to 
avoid the subject. He had soon satisfied 
himself that Arthur's suspicion was correct, 
but had leant to the opinion that the deed 
was committed somewhere in the woods, and 
with Mr. Wilverden's spud. The account 
which Mrs. Sprat had given, and the traces 
which he himself found on the pathway, still 
wet with the work in which Jerry had been 
engaged but three hours before, convinced 
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him that he had been mistaken as to the 
locality. From the moment he returned to 
Jerry's cottage, he remained there during 
the night, and kept him constantly within 
his sight and power. As he had already 
appointed to commence his work in the 

morning at Crouch's farm, he kept to his 
intention, in order to disarm Jerry's sus- 
picion of his real purpose. The readiness 
with which the man helped him there, 
compared with the reluctance which he mani- 
fested on approaching the Hammer-pond, 
further satisfied him that he was, at last, on 
the right track. He had, accordingly, con- 
ducted his survey in the latter part of the 
day, so as to work upon his feelings and 
make him betray himself. 

It appeared from Jerry Sprat's confession 
that the unfortunate keeper had taken the 
Hammer-pond on his wayfrom Mary's cottage 
to New Lodge; and expecting that the 
poacher would take advantage of his engage- 
ments, he had looked closely as he walked 
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along the pool for traces of his craft. Coming 
to the old willow, he had stretched himself 
along the slanting trunk to feel if Jerry had 
set his lines beneath it. The poacher had 
observed him coining, and concealed himself 
in the bushes behind. The axe was in his 
liand; the old grudge was strong in his 
heart; the keeper, from his attitude, was 
helpless, and the quarrel of that afternoon 
with Mr. Wilverden was calculated, as he 
well knew, to draw suspicion away from 
liimself to his master. Time, will, and 
circumstances all combined to favour the 
<5rime he meditated, but justice stood close 
behind: the axe fell from the murderer's 
hand as he strove to regain his balance which 
he had nearly lost in striking the blow; and 
the suspicion raised in the ofl&cer's mind by 
the report of Mrs. Hartley's vision avenged 
at once the injury which Jerry had done 
her and the murder of which he had been 
guilty. 

Chicken-hearted as Jerry Sprat was, and 
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overwhelmed by the feaxfiil certainty of hi» 
well-merited pmiishment, he still gloated 
over the reminiscence of his foul deed. " He- 
thought to cotch me a second time, and I 
cotched him," he said; "I fetched him 
one behind the ear, and he didn't want 
another." 

He had gratified his revenge, and he had. 
now to reap the reward. "Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Mr. Wilverden had been so deeply affected 
by Alice's illness, and so depressed by the 
privation of her society, that when the news 
of Jerry's detection, and of his own release 
in consequence, was communicated to him, 
he seemed to regard it with little interest. 
Up to that time he had received Mrs. 
Hartley's attentions, not as those of a 
daughter, but with the courtesy with which 
he would have acknowledged those of any 
other woman, and expressed himself gratefiil 
for the trouble she took. But he neither 
felt nor professed the kind of pleasure that 
he found in Alice's presence. Mrs. Hartley 
was fully prepared for this difference, and 
cared little about it. There was no sympathy 
between them. Mr. Wilverden could never 
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feel at his ease with her, from the conscioxis- 
ness of haying wronged her, and he knew^ 
that he could expect no love or respect; 
while Mrs. Hartley, on her side, suspecting, 
up to the time of Jerry Sprat's arrest, that 
her £ather was the murderer of her old 
friend, r^arded him with horror. She felt 
that she was obeying her sister's wishes 
rather than discharging a dnty to her frither, 
yet she did discharge that duty to the frdl. 

When it became known that Mr. Wil- 
verden was innocent, Mrs. Hartley's feelings 
underwent a great reaction in his fiavour, in 
common with many others in Simmierdown, 
Sensible that she had mistakenly sui^ected 
him, she was now anxious, from a generous 
impulse, to make amends ; and so, forgetftil 
of her own injuries for the moment, she 
approached and kissed him. It was a thing 
she had not done from her childhood, not 
even on her return to the Homestalls, when 
she sought a home there after years of 
absence. 
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" Winifred," he asked, after recovering 
from his surprise, '' do you mean that you 
have forgiven me ? " 

" I meant to express how relieved I am 
to find that there is no truth in this horrible 
charge," she replied, fencing with his 
question. 

"Ah, well!" he said, "I couldn't expect 
more after what has passed." He spoke in a 
tone of voice sad and quite unusual with 
him. 

" Father," said Mrs. Hartley, " I shall try 
not to think more of what is passed, and I do 
forgive you. I have also wronged you in 
my thoughts." 

" You had good reason for it," he replied ; 
and, then he said no more on the subject. 
Presently he remarked, " You say Alice is 
no better ? Dear, dear, dear ! Now get my 
hat and spud — let me see — no, no, I 
remember," he said it with annoyance; 
" get me a stick instead." 

" You don't mean that you are going to 
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she said; ^^donh be a&aid of hurring my 
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'^ WdD^ ma'am, I foUowed him according 
to yom- oidenL He took the way up towards 
the common along Trespass Path. Then he 
met Ned Thomly. It was a bit unlucky, for 
Ned was rough and sudden with him, and 
told me so himself arterward, for the Squire 
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stopped him, and asked after poor Mary in 
^ kindly way, I mind it, as if he were sorry 
for her. ^ But,' says Ned, ' what have you got 
to do with her ? if you didn't murder John, 
it's all along of you that he was murdered.' 
It was nat'ral like, but he no ought to have 
^aid it. Well, I walked on, keeping as close as 
I could without interrupting him, and I saw 
him next a-sitting down on a bank fumbling 
-a little book, for he didn't seem as if he was 
^-stud'ing of it, but a-tuming of it over 
^nd over agen. Presently he got up agen, 
seemingly with great difl&culty, stopping and 
looking about him like a man casting about 
for something he wants. Then he crossed 
the common to the Oaks, und — " Here the 
young man paused. " Go on," said Mrs. Hart- 
ley, "tell me everything." — "Well, ma'am, 
he seemed to totter more and more as he went 
along, and I drew up alongside of the plant- 
ation, for I thought he'd be wanting some 
one to help him soon ; but if he saw me he 
took no notice. He went and examined two 
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on to Pazamour's faorm, and he came back 
along with me. He was in a taking at first, 
and said he shouldn't get over it in a hurry, 
and he wished he hadn't had no quarrelling 
with him about the roads. Then we brought 
the poor gentleman home in his cart. We 
got two more besides ourselves to help him 
in, he was so heavy; but I'm sure he 
had no suflFering, ma'am. Only it wera 
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awfiil,-^— SO sudden, and all alone on the 
common ! " 

Such was Mr. Wilverden's end, as told by- 
John Borden. Eepeating the story to his 
father, he added, ^^He did fall heavy like; 
just like one of them ere big oak-trees^ you 
told me of, father." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Lincoln's Inn Fields, May 8. 
'' My dear old Friend, — ^You have done 
<iuite right to communicate with me. I 
would not have lost the amusement your 
letter has given me, no, not though it has 
cost me an hour of a busy morning's work. 
So you really believed that Stedman was the 
alchymist to turn the iron of Summerdown 
into gold ! And a stratagem which I fancied 
might be too palpable for the bucolic minds 
of your villagers has proved suJB&ciently fine 
to deceive the ripened experience of the 
shrewd and accomplished John Newland ! 
Your letter has led me into some depressing 
reflections on the disproportion of the intel- 
lectual gifts necessary for success in the 
mercantile and legal professions. I remember 
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that you and I started pretty evenly matched, 
as I then supposed, on our several lines of 
life, fresh from the lessons which had been 
beaten into us either from above or below^ 
under the severe administration of old Birch-^ 
wood. With your letter before me, I console^ 
myself with thinking that success cannot be 
so much the result of brains in your profes- 
sion as of luckj when I see you remunerated 
with the charming property of New Lodge, 
and — ^how many thousands a year shall I 
say ? — ^while I, after years of close application 
to business, have only realized sufficient for 
the wants of what, I must own, is a some- 
what easy and luxurious bachelor's life. 

" You know I must have my joke ; but out 
of consideration for your feelings and the 
welfare of my old clerk, whose apoplectic 
tendency makes laughing dangerous to him, 
I have careftdly locked your letter up among- 
my curiosities, to be reserved for my own 
special amusement. You may, therefore, go 
to sleep with an easy conscience, knowing- 
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tliat your secret is safe — depositum tutis 
auribus. 

" My dear old friend, now for the serious 
part of your communication. You will 
believe that I was much grieved to hear of 
your great trouble at Summerdown, I can 
understand how deeply you must feel the 
loss of your fevourite servant under such 
deplorable circumstances. 

"With regard to your uneasiness about 
Oharles Hopegood's conduct, Mrs. Newland 
and you will receive an explanation from 
himself ftdl and satisfactory, at least in my 
opinion. One thing I wiU mention, because 
I know he will not do himself fiill justice, and 
I have the authority of George Strickland 
for my statement, that a man more excellent, 
honourable, and deserving does not exist. 
His position in the firm, and the circum- 
stances imder which old Michael Strickland 
left him so largely provided for, are remark- 
able, and might have been expected to excite 
jealousy; but such are the services he has 
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rendered the house by scrupidous assiduity 
and great ability, shown especially at a crisis of 
peculiar difficulty, that they regard his good 
fortune with satisfaction. I wish I were at 
liberty to describe the particulars, but it is 
out of my power to do so, and I hope 
unnecessary. 

" For myself, I shall really be very glad of 
a few days at New Lodge if it be convenient 
to Mrs. Newland and you to receive me. 
Like an old horse too long in harness, I shall 
be benefited by a run out at grass, and the 
pasturage of Summerdown is sweet and 
refi'eshing. 

'' My dear old friend, we are both getting 
on in life, and, if we can do anything to 
forward the happiness of others, don't let us 
lose the opportunity. I sometimes wish that 
I had been married and blessed with children, 
at least with such children as yours. I can 
understand how your happiness is wrapped up 
in theirs. That nothing may be done to mar 
it which may afterwards cause you regret, is 
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the sincere wish of your old and affectioiiate 

friend. God bless you ! 

"W. Peitchett." 

I 
Wliilo Mr. Newland was pondering over 

this letter, especially the latter part, written 
in a tone of seriousness so unusual with his. 
old friend, Mrs. Newland was similarly en- 
gaged with a letter from Charles Hopegood. 
It was written at the same date, and, con- 
sequently, before the circumstance of Mr. 
Wilverden's deatli was known to him. 

"My dear Mrs. Newland, — In great dis- 
tress of mind I appeal to your kindness for a 
patient hearing, and, if possible, for assist- 
ance. 

** I tliink tliat I may, without presumption^ 
take it for granted tliat you and Mr. New- 
land have for some time been aware of the 
love — deeper than I can describe — ^which I 
feel for your daughter, and that you have 
observed it without disfavour. I have also 
dared to cherish a conviction that my 
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love was not without hope. Knowing your 
daughter's merits, you may in some degree 
understand the misery I have undergone in 
being withheld by circumstances from de- 
claring it. 

^^ It is now my duty to explain what those 
circumstances are ; and if I am wrong in 
having delayed doing so, I hope some allow- 
ance will be made when I say that my 
aflfections were engaged to Miss Newland 
before I was aware with what feelings her 
father was likely to regard me when he 
knew who I was. I only learnt by degrees, 
and as I became more intimately acquainted 
with your family, how strong would be his 
objection to me on the score of my birth. 
Even up to a late period I clung to a hope — 
perhaps longer than was wise or right — that 
it would not be insuperable. It was in a 
conversation held with Miss Newland on the 
terrace at New Lodge in my visit last month — 
a conversation too remarkable to be forgotten 
by either of us — ^that I became convinced how 

VOL. III. V 
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hopeless my proposal would be, and how it 
might be a cause of wretchedness to your 
daughter and of division in your family. I 
then came to the determination that I would 
tear myself away for ever from New Lodge, 
thinking that, however harshly you might 
think of my conduct, my absence would be 
best for all parties, and especially for Miss 
Newlarid. 

" With this intention I returned to London. 
There I saw Arthur Newland, and with him 
and Mr. Pritchett I took counsel. It was 
their opinion that I ought not to carry out 
my resolution till I had at least made you 
and Mr. Newland acquainted with all the 
circumstances of my life and character, 
believing that a knowledge of them might 
modify some opinions which have influenced 
Mr. Newland against Arthur's engagement, 
and so help him as well as myself. 

^^I hardly dare to think how you will 
receive the information that the grounds 
which decide Mr. Newland against Arthur's 
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marriage are identical with those that affect 
me. Alice Wilverden is my sister. 

^^I saynothingof my boyhood, for the story 
of it is well known at Summerdown up to 
the time of my supposed death. From that 
period I will state, as briefly as I can, all 
that concerns myself, referring Mr. Newland 
to the head of the house to which I have been 
admitted, and with whose character he is 
well acquainted, for fiiU corroboration of my 
statement. 

"When I reached London I was only twelve 
years old, but with the appearance of being 
fourteen. After enduring some privations, 
wandering about the streets, I was accosted 
by the steward of a ship on the point of 
sailing for Buenos Ayres, who proposed that 
I should enter into his service. I readily 
accepted his offer, as I should probably any 
other, so fearfiil was I of being discovered 
and carried back to the Homestalls. It 
happened that Mr. Michael Strickland, after- 
wards my friend and benefactor, had taken 
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his passage by this vessel, in order to take 
charge of the affairs of his house at Buenos 
Ayres. He was a man of eccentric character 
in some respects, but, as I have since ex- 
perienced, of the kindest heart and most 
generous impulses. On the voyage I was 
appointed by the steward to attend almost 
exclusively on him. He soon took a fancy 
to me, and, suspecting that I was not what I 
professed, he induced me, by constant kind-^ 
ness, to confide in him, and, finally, to 
entrust him with the secret of my birth. He 
was acquainted with my father's life and habits^ 
and felt compassion for me, acquiescing, to 
my heart's content, in my determination not 
to return home. On our arrival, he took me 
fi:om the ship under his own protection,, 
treated me in all respects as if I were his 
own child, and provided liberally for my 
education. As I collected subsequently firom 
some hints he dropped, a disappointment in 
love had made him yearn for some object of 
interest and affection ; and how he made me 
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love him I can testify. In the course of a 
few years he took me into his office, and, 
before I was twenty, treated me with entire 
-confidence, and initiated me into aU his most 
private affairs. One remarkable peculiarity 
in his conduct I must mention, as it bears on 
my present position — I mean his anxiety that 
no one but himself should know the secret of 
my birth, and that no intercourse whatever 
should be kept up with any of my family. 
The better to eflfect his purpose, he changed 
my name to Charles Hopegood, which I have 
always borne since. His reason was, as he 
informed me afterwards, that he distrusted 
my father, and was afraid that if he knew I 
was alive he would reclaim me, or, more 
probably, make some stipulation to his own 
advantage. But he eased my anxiety about 
my sisters, Mrs. Lewson, and poor John 
Hayfield, by obtaining information of them, 
from time to time, from his London agent. 
As years passed on, the reports of my father's 
life made him more anxious than ever to keep 
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me out of his reach ; and the knowledge that 
my elder sister was at school and my younger 
one with Mrs. Lewson, not only satisfied me 
that I could be of no benefit to them, but 
reconciled me to his plan when I grew older. 
But, besides this, I have little doubt that the 
love and gratitude with which I came to 
regard him, and the implicit confidence which 
I placed in his judgment, would have re- 
conciled me to anything he proposed. Later 
still, I was confirmed in my determination to 
preserve my incognito by the shock which I 
received from the scandalous reports which 
his agent sent me through him at the time of 
my sister's marriage. It was indeed a heavy 
blow to me, for that sister and John Hayfield 
were the only remaining ties that bound me 
to the Homestalls. Since I have recently 
learnt the falsity of those reports, I have not 
forgiven myself for believing them; but, 
coming as they did through a trustworthy 
agent, who himself had no doubt of their 
truth, they could not be ignored. At the 
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time they effectually destroyed any feeling 
of attachment to home that might have still 
lingered in my mind. I had no interest after 
this, apart from that of my benefactor. A 
few years before his death, it so happened 
that my devotion to him enabled me to 
render him and his house a service, for which 
I should have been amply repaid by the 
gratification which I felt in rendering it, but 
which, no doubt, determined him to provide 
for me more largely than he had previously 
intended. The date of his will shows this. 
I ought to mention that he had never inti- 
mated to me his intention of leaving me any 
portion of his wealth. His generous mind 
was very sensitive on such points, and would 
have recoiled from the idea that I should be 
boimd to him by any considerations of that 
kind. He had, on the contrary, led me to 
suppose that I was to depend entirely on my 
own exertions, taking care to put me in the 
way of information, and instructing me, by 
his own remarkable ability and experience, 
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how to make my way in business. You may 
therefore judge of my surprise, at his death, 
when his confidential clerk put the following 
short note into my hands : — 

" ^ I have made you my heir. I leave 
you unshackled by any conditions, trusting 
entirely to your discretion and honour. My 
partners will welcome you cordially as one 
of themselves. My good old Symonds, who 
is instructed to put this into your hands 
immediately on my decease, will furnish 
you with all particulars. God bless you till 
we meet again. Yours aifectionately, — ^M. S.' 

" I should not have repeated this too 
flattering mark of confidence from one whose 
character is so well known, were it not that 
I venture to hope that it will have its 
influence with Mr. Newland in his estimate 
of myself, in spite of the unhappy position 
in which I have been placed by no fault of 
my own. 

" One thing I much regret, that I should 
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have been introduced into your family 
under a name not my own — always a 
questionable position ; but you will observe 
that my present name was not assimied for 
any purpose connected with you, but had 
been originally taken by the advice of Mr, 
Strickland, and probably would have con- 
tinued to be the one under which I should 
always be recognized but for the circumstance 
which now compels me to write to you. 

" Immediately on my return to England, 
I heard from Mr. George Strickland, the 
head of our house, who had been entrusted 
with my secret, and who received me most 
kindly, that the small remainder of our 
family property was in the market, and I 
immediately determined to purchase it, not 
however with any present intention of 
occupying it during my father's lifetime at 
least, but eventually, either in my assimied 
or real name, as I might find desirable. 

" You know the rest of my history. Under 
my circumstances, I ought, perhaps, to have 
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withdrawn myself from the pleasant danger 
of Miss Newland's society as soon as I 
became aware of my feelings towards her, 
or to have declared my real name and 
position at once to Mr. Newland ; but I did 
not feel the obligation to do so at first, and 
afterwards, as I have said, I climg to a hope 
that something might tmn up to modify the 
opinions which he entertains, but which, as I 
have already said, and now repeat, I only gra- 
dually understood to be so fatal to my hopes. 
" It was on the thirtieth of last month 
that I went down to New Lodge, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Pritchett and your son, 
with the intention of placing everything 
contained in this letter before Mr. Newland. 
You know how I was prevented. The 
deplorable murder of poor John Hayfield, 
and the horrible suspicion resting on my 
father — which, if true, and, alas ! I believed 
it, would have branded our name with a 
stigma never to be effaced — cut off my last 
hope. This will account for my abrupt 
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departure from New Lodge immediately after 
my father's examination. It is only on my 
receiving, just now, the report of Stedman's 
success in tracing the murder to Jerry Sprat, 
and so leaving our unfortunate name na 
worse than before, that I resumed my inten- 
tion of making this explanation. 

'^ I know I am asking for a consideration 
which has already been denied to my sister 
and Arthur Newland, but I am pleading in my 
own case, with Arthur's full and cordial con- 
currence for them as well as for myself, and, 
if I am not mistaken, for dear Miss Newland. 
The happiness of us all is equally at stake. 
Arthur and I are both aware that there is. 
much in the past circumstances of my family 
to justify Mr. Newland's objection, but we 
both alike are interested in the hope that he 
will not continue to visit the consequences 
of them on a generation that has grown up 
entirely apart from the influence that he 
deems so fatal. 

"You will, by this time, understand the 
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feelings which have prompted me to write. 
My dear Mrs. Newland, may I now pray for 
your kind intercession and an early answer ? 
Upon that answer will depend my immediate 
return to Summerdown, full of the happiest 
hopes that can bless our existence, or, so 
soon as I have made some provision for my 
father and sisters, my departure from England 
for ever, to the scene of my former employ- 
ment. If the last must be my fisite, I will 
ask you to explain everything to dear Miss 
Newland, to ask her forgiveness if my 
hesitation, which only sprang from an 
honourable scruple, has caused her surprise 
or pain, and to assure her that I shall never 
forgot her, however far I may be removed 
by distance of place or time. 
" Believe me, 

'^ My dear Mrs. Newland, 
^^ To be ever yours, 

" Charles Hopegood. 
'^ I still sign myself by the above name, not 
toeing sure that I shall ever re-assume my own." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Mrs. Newland thought, as she finished Charles 
Hopegood's letter, " We have had misery 
enough and warning enough. Who knows 
what the result of Alice's illness may be ? 
And if it should prove fatal, what will be the 
effect on Arthur's feelings ? His heart will 
be still more alienated from his father. We 
must prevent further mischief, at least." And 
Mrs. Newland sighed as she thought of her 
own daughter. It was a trying time for her. 
She saw that she must fight over again a 
battle that she had already fought and lost 
on her son's account. She now carefully 
considered every change of circumstance that 
had occurred since she had last discussed the 
question of his marriage with Alice, and how 
she could now strengthen her positions with 
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fresh arguments, so as to persuade or force 
her husband to surrender his. She read the 
letter over and over again. Then she wiped 
away a tear that had started as she thought 
of Milly, regained her composure of mind, 
and arranged her comely, matronly form to 
the best advantage. Hers was a winning 
as well as an imposing presence, and she 
well knew its power over her husband. As 
she glided calmly into his room, there was 
nothing to alarm Mr. Newland or to betray 
the importance of the errand on which she 
had come. 

'^ Are you very busy this morning, my 
dear?" she asked. 

" On the contrary, I have a letter from 
Pritchett, and I wanted a chat with you 
about it. Have you heard from Charles 
Hopegood ? Pritchett spea^^s of his writing 
to us ?" 

" Yes, I have received a manly, open 
explanation from him, entering into all his 
circumstances and hopes without any reserve, 
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which I trust will satisfy your mind as fully 
as it does mine. He asks our permission to 
declare himself to dear Milly.'^ 

" Permission ! Bless my heart, does he 
pretend to think that kind of palaver neces- 
sary at this time of day, when he has been 
courting her before our eyes for the last nine 
months? I shall begin to suspect Master 
Charles of affecting a ceremony which he 
has not hitherto thought necessary to be 
observed, I think ; nor more it was. Come, 
let me hear or see what he says of him- 
self." And Mr. Newland held out his hand 
for the letter. 

" He had good reason for his delay, which 
I think you will admit when you hear it," 
replied Mrs. Newland, still retaining the 
letter in her hand. ^' The truth is, he was 
afraid that the circumstances of his birth 
might influence you against him." 

" His birth ! Why, Pritchett told me long 
ago that that was all right, and here I have 
a letter from him this morning repeat- 
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ing the very high personal character that he 
before gave me, backed up by the authority 
of George Strickland." 

^' Yes, his birth is honourable. Still he 
knew how strong your objections were 
against Arthur's engagement to Alice solely 
on account of her parentage, and he sup- 
posed that they might be equally strongs 
against his." 

'^ Why who was his father, and what has- 
he done ?" exclaimed Mr. Newland. And 
then, hurrying on in defence of his conduct^ 
^' You know as well as I do, my dear, that 
Wilverden's was a very peculiar case, a very 
peculiar case, indeed — a man so utterly dis- 
creditable. But he is gone, and it's best 
not to dwell any more on all the unhappy 
circumstances connected with him ; it can 
do no good, and I hope they may be dead 
and buried with him." He paused as he- 
thought of liis neighbour and his sudden 
end. 

^^Yes, he is gone," said his wife; "but 
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lis son lives, and Charles Hopegood is the 



man." 



Mr. Newland sprang from his seat. He 
turned pale with anger. He looked at Mrs. 
Newland inquisitively, as if to satisfy himself 
that he had understood her correctly. Then 
came the silence that she so much dreaded. 
After taking a turn or two in his library, he 
resumed his seat. Then, leaning back with 
his elbows resting on the arms of his chair, 
and his hands elapsed tightly just below his 
chin, which rested on them, till he had 
completely mastered himself, he asked his 
wife, in a voice calm, but withering in 
its significance of contempt, — 

" Do you mean to say that Wilverden's 
son has had the eflErontery to impose himself 
upon me imder a false name ?" 

Mrs. Newland replied, " You have never 
known me to be unreasonable. I only ask 
you now to read that letter carefully before 
you decide anything. The happiness of us 
all may depend upon it. Poor Alice is 
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seriously ill, and our darling far, very far 
from well." 

As Mr. Newland took the letter, his wife 
sat opposite to him with her knitting. 

It is the peculiar privilege of women — a, 
privilege that alone would raise them above 
the other sex, if nothing else did — ^that they 
are never at a loss what to do with their 
hands. Incalculable is the superiority which 
it gives them, setting them at their ease, 
aflfording them the advantage of quiet obser- 
vation, leaving the eyes at liberty when they 
seem to be occupied, and fiimishing them 
with the excuse of a dropped stitch, just 
when it suits them not to speak or to hear. 
Why, a man has no chance against them in 
this respect, even with the resource of a 
hat or walking-stick wherewith to help out 
his awkwardness. It is to be feared that 
this important inequality between the sexes 
has entirely escaped the observation of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, and the rest of the philo- 
sophers who advocate the admission of the 
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fairer half to the franchise, the logical con- 
sequence of which is their admission to 
Parliament. It will be all over with the 
lords of the creation when that comes to pass. 
How can an orator hope successfully to 
disguise his thoughts in words, with his 
wife's eyes reading his mind over crochet 
work? How can he disclaim against bribery, 
when he sees the little busy hands expressing 
with energetic and provoking ^rapidity the 
very same indignation, at the expense of the 
last election, which formed the subject of her 
last Caudle lecture, when it was pleaded as 
an excuse for strict domestic economy? 
Depend on it that the ladies, though they 
may sometimes be misled by sentiment, will 
be earnest in their convictions, right or 
wrong, and so dangerous to all cold and 
unreal conventionalisms. Gentlemen, you 
had best take care of yourselves ! 

Mrs. Newland took advantage of her 
privilege on the present occasion. While 
her husband supposed that she was com- 
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pletely absorbedin her stitches, — and, jiidging 
from the rapidity with which her hands 
moved, it seemed marvellous to the unini- 
tiated that it could be otherwise, — ^her eyes 
were anxiously watching every shade of 
expression that flitted across his counte- 
nance. It was a painful period of suspense. 
Mr. Newland read some passages of the 
letter, she could guess exactly which they 
were, three or four times. Then he referred 
to Mr. Pritchett's letter, and pursed up his 
mouth in rather a comical way — a good 
omen, in her estimation. She was certain 
that their old friend had spoken some word 
in season. For a moment she suspended 
her work, and looked at Mr. Newland, as if 
expecting some remark. 

'' Well," he said, '' this is the most extra- 
ordinary complication of circumstances I 
have ever known. What in the world is to 
be done in such a state of things as this ? '' 

As soon as she heard these words, Mrs. 
Newland knew perfectly well that the 
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victory was won ; but she intended that her 
husband should feel his defeat as little as 
possible, and march off with all the honours of 
war. 

^' There is only one thing to be done, my 
dear, if we are to have a continuation of 
happiness in our family ; and circumstances 
are so completely changed since your first 
objection to Arthur's engagement, that there 
is no longer the same difficulty." 

" Hum ! Are you sure of that ?" 

^^Poor old Mr. Wilverden's death, my 
dear, removes one of the chief difficulties, at 
all events." 

^' I wish with all my heart," said Mr. New- 
land, with a feeling of regret, ^' that we had 
never acted on that suspicion against him." 

" It was inevitable," replied Mrs. Newland ; 
'^ there was every reason to suspect his guilt. 
Observe, his son himself was afraid it was 
well founded. It is most happy it has turned 
out otherwise." 

^'I am afraid," said her husband, ^'that 
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Arthur will feel acutely that I did not yield 
to him in the first instance.^' 

" I don't think so at all," replied his wife, 
referring to Charles Hopegood's letter; '^jfrom 
what is written here, they have evidently 
talked this very matter over, and are acting 
cordially together. Arthur knows well how 
reasonable your objections were; but the 
grounds of them have been so much modified 
by the circumstances xmder which Charles 
Hopegood — ^I suppose we must still call him 
so — appears. His past life is a guarantee 
that he is ftJly to be relied upon, and you 
need entertain no fears about him. Alice, 
you know, had never been proved in the 
same way, and could not be. They both 
see and acknowledge that. The whole force 
of Charles's case rests on his long-tried 
integrity. My only anxiety is about Alice's 
health, poor girl ! " 

Mr. Newland again rose fi:om his seat, 
uneasily. Alice and her hard lot had all 
along weighed heavily on his mind, little 
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as he had doubted, till now, about the pro- 
priety of the course which he had taken. 
But he was now giving way, and in doing 
so, owning, in a degree at least, that he had 
been mistaken. Meanwhile, how much had 
that poor girl suffered, and what would be 
the end of her illness ? And then — ^what next, if 
the end were fatal, would Arthur's feelings be ? 

" Is she no better ?" he asked, sadly. 

" I fear not. The brain is affected. The 
doctors rely only on her youth and con- 
stitutional vigour for recovery. The great 
anxiety now seems to be how she may bear 
the news of her father's death on her first 
recovery of consciousness. A shock, they 
say, may prove fatal. But, my dear," con- 
tinued Mrs. Newland, " Charles ought to be 
informed immediately of Mr. Wilverden's 
death. He wrote in ignorance of it — ^before, 
indeed he could have received the news ; 
and I don't suppose it has been anybody's 
business to write to him. I had best do so ; 
that is, if I may add a word of encourage- 
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ment from you?" Mr. Newland hesitated, 
and Mrs. Newland, as if to give him time, 
added, " I must, of course, see Milly first." 

"Is she in the house? Well, then, see 
her, and there can be no doubt what that 
means. As it must be done, it had better be 
done with a good grace. I see there will be 
ample time to catch the mid-day coach at 
Cranling. I will go and see the boys myself. 
What do you think of that, my dear ?" 

" It is just like you. You are always kind 
and generous." She said this proudly, and 
Mr. Newland felt it. Then she kissed him, 
adding, "If it please God Alice recovers, 
we shall all be happy yet." 

"Holloa, my dear!" cried Mr. Newlajid, 
as she was leaving the room; "I have 
forgotten all about that quiz Pritchett; he 
has offered to come here, and — ^" Here Mr. 
Newland again pursed up his mouth. 

"You had best get over it at once," said 
his wife, smiling, " and bring him down with 
you." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Charles Hopegood, or, as we must now call 
him, Reginald Wilverden, hastened to New 
Lodge as soon as he learnt Mr. Newland's 
change of mind. It need scarcely be said, 
that he had no difficulty in securing his 
acceptance by Milly, and the charm of 
romance was added to their mutual happi- 
ness by the fulfilment of her early dream. 
But joy and sorrow are so closely woven 
together in the loom of life, that the light of 
the one is too often alternated by the shade 
of the other. Alice Wilverden continued in 
n critical state. The special anxiety felt up 
to this time had been, as Mrs. Newland had 
remarked to her husband, how she might be 
affected on the recovery of consciousness by 
the news of her father's death. But now 
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there were two other pieces of mteUigencey 
both equally exciting, that must be commu- 
nicated — ^the restoration of her brother, and 
the prospect of happiness now opened to her 
and Arthur. It was considered that she had 
best be made acquainted with the bright side 
of the picture first, and then have the dark 
one presented to her. But calculations of 
this kind do not always turn out as expected. 
The directions of the physician had been, • 
"Whatever is done, guard as much as pos- 
sible against giving a shock. At the same 
time, cross her in nothing, humour every 
wish and fancy, and, above all, don't let 
her be worried with a suspicion that any 
information is withheld from her^" Hard 
conditions these, under circumstances of such 
importance as had occurred since her facul- 
ties were last alive, and as must, in their 
turn, be mentioned. Yet all possible pre- 
cautions were taken to observe them. She 
was constantly watched, either by her sister, 
Mrs. Lewson, or Milly,- — each ready to catch 
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the first utterance of her waking thoughts, 
and prepared to shape their remarks accord- 
ingly. It happened that the first trial, 
expected to be the hardest, proved to be 
the easiest, and fell to Mrs. Hartley's lot. 
She was seated by Alice watching and 
working, when the eyes of the invalid sud- 
denly opened, at first with a bewildered 
stare, and then with a fixed and steady look 
at her sister. 

^^Winny!" 

"Yes, dear!" 

" I have been dreaming. Papa, have 
you " — ^then she failed firom weakness. 

"Yes, dear!" said her sister, guessing the 
direction of her thoughts, "I did as you 
wished. Don't exert yourself to speak. I 
will tell you everything. It is all well ; he 
was innocent." 

The poor girl smiled; then turned her 
head languidly, and was asleep again. It 
was a long, calm sleep now, unlike the state 
of insensibility in which she had so long been 
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lying, and in which the wandering, restless 
spirit within was wearing away ihe earthly 
prison — ^temple, we should rather say, in the 
^case of one so pure as she — ^that confined it. 

Who that has experienced, or witnessed in 
others, the miserable longing after sleep in 
the weary, feverish hours of a never-ending 
night, when the nervous system becomes 
unhinged, and the brain begins to whirl, has 
not felt the force of those few simple words, '^Jf 
he sleep, he shall do well" ? — sleep, natural 
sleep, the beloved gift of Him who gives 
nothing amiss, and not the artificial imitation 
of it, purchased by an opiate, to be dearly 
paid for, in most cases, by a misery of its 
own. 

" Let Mrs. Hartley be the person ready to 
communicate with her sister when she wakea 
again. She will, probably, take up the thread 
-of thought where it was last broken oflF. 
Answer any question she may ask, but as 
little talking as possible. No mystery, — ^na 
Ti^orry,— no excitement." 
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So said the physician, repeating his direc- 
tions, after he had heard, with renewed hope^ 
what had occurred. The result proved his 
surmise to be correct. When Alice next 
woke, her first question was, — 

"Winny, where is papa? Can I see 
him?" 

" No, dear ! but it is all as well as it can 
be. Papa was innocent, but — ^" 

^^ Innocent ! Oh, yes ! I was sure of that. 
But what?" 

" The shock was too much for him, dear ! " 
said her sister ; and then repeated the words 
of comfort, " He was innocent." 

" Is he ill, very ill, dear ? " asked Alice. 

" No darling, not ill any longer ; he is — " 
then Winny faltered, fearing the effects of 
her news. 

^^ Dead! " added Alice, so composedly, that 
her sister was at once surprised and relieved. 
Alice did not seem shocked att all, only a tear 
stodd in her eye. Weakness seems to deadeiL 
the mind to some kinds of impression^ 
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though it renders it less able to bear others. 
It was so, at least, with Alice. 

"Did he say anything?" she presently 
asked. 

" No, it was all very sudden, dear ; but he 

suffered no pain." 

" Did he — ^" Alice was about to ask some 
question which she seemed to change — " did 
he ever use my Prayer-book ? " 

" He prized it very much. He carried it 
with hiTn when he went out on his last walk. 
Young John Borden saw him with it just 
before he died." 

Alice smiled, but asked no more questions 
then. 

Days, weeks passed away, and there was 
marked improvement in Alice's health. 
Things began to look bright and cheerful 
again at New Lodge. A little more patience, 
and Alice, it was thought, will be able to bear, 
the excitement of the great joy that awaited 
her better even than that of sorrow. Milly 
would be the best person to communicate 
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to her the news of Mr. Newland's altered 
feelings. She was .sure to perform her part 
with tact, and she and Alice mutually under- 
stood each other. 

It was so arranged, — we shall see with 
what result. 

Alice, feeling better, had expressed a wish 
to see her little friends, Cecy and Dotty 
Lennard. Mrs. Lennard accordingly called 
with them, accompanied by Milly Newland. 
When the others took their leave, Milly re- 
mained with Alice, and as she seemed stronger 
than usual, took the opportunity of re- 
ferring to their own first happy meeting at 
the Rectory, and so turned the conversation 
to Arthur and his engagement. The effect 
of this on Alice's mind was startling, but 
in a way entirely contrary to what was 
expected. She sprang up from her couch with 
an energy beyond* her strength. "Milly," 
she almost screamed in her excitement, "I 
will not have that subject brought up again ! 
It is wrong — it is wicked of you. It is like 
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a temptation to me. I made your father a 
promise, and I have kept it." 

^^ But," said Milly, trying to get in a word 
of explanation. ^^ But, papa — " 

"No, Milly, I will not have it," she re- 
peated, vehemently ; then changing suddenly, 
she said, piteously and imploringly, " Oh, 
Milly, Milly ! you promised you would never 
mention that to me again. You won't dear, 
will you?" Then she became hysterical, 
and Milly, in alarm, called for assistance. 
When others entered, AKce was utterly ex- 
hausted by the effort she had made. The 
improvement of many weeks was undone. 
When the doctor arrived, he was in despair 
at the change. What was it, excitement or 
insanity? No, not the last, he was sure. 
But this experiment must not, on any 
account, be tried again. No, not for months, 
— ^not certainly till he gave his sanction. Life 
itself might depend on it. There was no 
doubt about it. But, what was to be done ? 

In the course of another three weeks, Mrs* 
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Lewson and the physician were sitting in 
the '' lady's room" discussing this question — 
^' What is to be done under these deplorable 
circumstances ? " 

'^ Believe me, my dear madam," he said, 
^' every allusion to Mr. Arthur Newland 
and their disappointment must be careftdly 
avoided. If we could speak of the mind as 

we do of the body, that is the sore place 
that cannot bear to be touched. Nothing 
but time can heal it. Meanwhile, with com- 
plete repose of mind, I should recommend 
change. of scene and air: your old life in 
Normandy, for instance, or perhaps, still 
better, some summer weeks in Switzerland. 
You will soon ascertain what amount of 
travelling she can bear with advantage. I 
suspect it will prove beneficial. I know no 
better plan to recommend, and I have hope 
— I may say confidence in this." 

When this was decided upon, Mrs. Lewson 
prepared for her departure, for how long she 
knew not. She said, if the plan succeeded, 

VOL. III. R 
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and Alice seemed to be benefited in health 
and spirits, she probably should winter in 
Rome, revisiting England only for a few 
weeks in the autumn, to arrange her affairs. 
Perhaps she might take up her permanent 
abode on the Continent for some years. One 
thing she was decided upon, that, so far as 
depended on her, Alice should be exposed to 
no fresh mental excitement. Sorry as she 
was for her nephew, and especially for 
Arthur, whom she admired and pitied, yet 
she said Alice's health was her first care, and 
she could not permit any fresh attempt to 
repeat the subject which had proved so 
dangerous till her physician sanctioned it. 
So they departed. Mrs. Lewson was soon 
encouraged by the recovery of her niece 
up to a certain point. Her health was, in a 
degree, restored, but there was evidently 
a blank in the mind, — ^that wretched blank 
when Hope, the spring of life, is destroyed : 
no interest in the things around, no enjoy- 
ment of the present, no looking forward to 
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to-morrow, — ^but the weary craving of the 
mind after a want that cannot be satisfied. 

Alice's condition cast a blight on all con- 
nected with her, fatal to Arthur's present 
hopes, and a cause of delay to the marriage 
of her brother with MiUy Newland. There 
was another interruption also to the plans of 
Reginald Wilverden. It became necessary 
for him to return, for a short time, to Buenos 

Ayres, and thither Mrs. Hartley accompanied 
him. So it was arranged that his marriage 

should be delayed till his return ; while 
Arthur Newland, broken in spirits and 
almost hopeless, chose to resume his labours 
and attempted to find some reKef in occu- 
pation. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Matters remained as they are described in 
the last chapter till Mrs. Lewson returned 
to England late in the summer. It was her 
intention simply to complete the business 
which made her return necessary, and then 
proceed to Rome for the winter ; but to her 
dismay, no sooner did she reach London 
than Alice expressed a wish, and dwelt upon 
it so strongly, to visit her father's grave, that 
Mrs. Lewson, who dared to thwart her in 
nothing, was obliged to acquiesce in it. She 
was much relieved, on her arrival at the Home- 
stalls, to find that her niece would be spared 
the excitement of a meeting even with her 
friend Milly, who was absent with her mother. 
No one was at New Lodge except Mr. New- 
land, so she had no visitor to dread. She was 
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on such intimate terms with the Lennards, 
that she wrote without scruple and begged 
them not to call at the Homestalls, promising 
that she would herself call at the Rectory 
instead. Having taken this precaution, Mrs. 
Lewson was easy. 

But there was a visitor whom she little 
-anticipated, and one above all others, imder 
the circumstances, likely to do mischief. 

When Mr. Newland, on the morning fol- 
lowing their arrival, heard that Mrs. Lewson 
and Alice were at the Ilomestalls, his first 
impulse was to send a note of inquiry, but 
while writing it, he worked himself up into 
a state of fidgetty anxiety. " Why not walk 
down to the Homestalls myself, and see Mrs. 
Lewson ? Bless me, we need not stand on 
ceremony, considering the relations between 
our families ! " So Mr. Newland started on 
his expedition. Now, it so happened that 
Mrs. Lewson had just left the " lady's room" 
to dress for her visit to the Rectory, and the 
footman, not being instructed to the contrary, 
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and supposing her still to be there, showed 
Mr. Newland at once upstairs. As he was 
ushered in, ho found himself in the presence 
of Alice Wilverden. There she was, in the 
same position as when he had his first 
interview with her in the same apartment 
more than a year ago, as calm and beautiftd 
now as then, save that grief had stamped its 
traces on her pale thin features. Was it a 
sense of the same necessity that enabled her 
to control all expression of her emotions 
before Mr. Newland now as she had done 
on the previous occasion ? Or was it the 
peculiarity of her state of mind and body 
that she took up every subject at the point 
where it had been discontinued ? However 
it might be, those who trembled at the con- 
sequences of a fresh excitement, would have 
been astonished at her calmness. 

The meeting was so unexpected, and they 
were both so under the influence of surprise, 
that not a word of formal recognition or 
conventional courtesy passed between th^oa. 
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Mr. Newland was the first to speak, and he 
simply expressed the feeling that was upper- 
most in his breast, without a thought of the 
consequences; and the trouble on his mind 
was so evident from his look and voice, that 
Alice was, for the moment, fairly carried 
away to sympathize with a man of Mr. 
Newland's age and position standing as a 
suppliant humbly and pleadingly before 
her. 

" You have been a suflFerer, Miss Wil- 
verden. Can you ever forgive me for having 
caused you unnecessary pain ? " 

^' I have nothing to forgive, Mr. Newland. 
We cannot control circumstances. I have 
never blamed you. I have never once 
thought you were to blame." 

'^ You are kind and good to say so, but I 
have been much to blame. My family has 
suflFered much, and you, Miss Wilverden, are 
the only person to help us." 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Newland ; 
indeed I don't. When you last were here, I 
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made you a promise which I have scrupu- 
lously kept. I have never since had any 
communication by word or letter — " Then 
recollecting herself, with an over-particular 
scrupulousness, she said — ^' Never once my- 
self, llr. Newland, and only once have I 
received a line from him. But you have 
boon standing all this time, and I have 
neglected to ask you to sit down." 

'^ Thank you. I did not expect to see 
you wlicn I called, but Mrs. Lewson. 
Perhaps I ought not to be here. You 
nuiy be suffering? No ! Thank God! thank 
God ! Well, if you can bear it without 
fatigue, I would fain make a clean breast 
of it, and retrieve an error I committed 
when I was here last. Then I stood in the 
way of my son's happiness. I say now, Miss 
Wilverden, that the only hope that I have 
of happiness for myself as well as for him 
is to welcome you as my daughter ! " 

Alice looked at him so earnestly, and her 
eyes looked so large and bright in her 
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«iinkeii cheeks, that Mr. Newland felt 
alarmed ; but she said, as calmly as if she 
were transacting an ordinary matter of 
business, — 

^^May I ask what has made you change 
your opinion, Mr. Newland ? " 

'^ Because I have become fiilly acquainted 
with your character and goodness." 

'' But you gave me credit for that as fiilly 
as you could, from the little you could know 
of me, and more than I deserved, when, you 
were here before. I remember every word 
of our conversation as if it were yesterday. 
My personal character was not the thing 
that influenced you." She sighed heavily 
.as she. said this. 

"God help me, dear lady ! I acted from 
preconceived and mistaken notions, and I 
have discovered my error." 

" Oh, no, Mr. Newland ! The real objection 
must remain. There has been nothing to 
alter the objection you stated against my 
family." 
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** Ob, yes ! " exclaimed Mr. Newland, in his 
eagerness ; " your brother's return and excel- 
lent character — ^^ 

Then be broke off abruptly. There was 
sometliing now to alarm him, for as Alice 
uttered an expression of amazement, she 
sank back apparently lifeless. 

" What have I done! — dear, dear, what 
have I done!" exclaimed Mr. Newland, as 
he rushed to the bell and rang it so violently 
that Mrs. Lewson herself rushed into the 
room. 

'* Mr. Newland! you here?" she ex- 
claimed. " What has happened ? Have you 
really — " 

But there was no time for explanations. 
Mrs. Lewson, with old Martha, who had 
joined her, were busy with the invalid, and 
Mr. Newland retired, as miserable as a man 
can be, — ^more miserable than when he had 
retreated on a fprmer occasion from that 
eventful room. 

He remained, however, in the ante-room* 
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He could not leave till he had heard the 
extent of the mischief he had caused ; or in 
case any service were required, — a doctor to 
be sent for, or a messenger to be despatched, 
— how glad would he be to be employed! 
How could he have been so heedless ? Why 
had he not foreseen the danger of broaching^ 
the old subject to Alice at all, and not waited 
patiently till he had seen Mrs. Lewson? 
Every shape of self-torture that a man of 
sensitive feelings can undergo, Mr. Newland 
inflicted on hiinself during the long hour he 
waited there. Would it ever end? Yes^ 
the door opened at last, and Mrs. Lewson 
entered. 

^^Mr. Newland," she said, in a manner 
that at once relieved him, '^ are you really 
still here ? How fortunate. She has been 
asking to see you again. Yes, don't be 
uneasy, you can come in ; I believe it is best 
to let her have her way." 

When Alice had come to herself, she had 
looked inquiringly round the room ; but not 
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with the painfiil excitement of her earKer 
illness. Then she asked, with disappoint- 
ment, ^^ Is Mr. Newland gone ? Amit, is it 
all true ? Have all his objections been 
removed? And my brother, is he yet alive ? 
I must see Mr. Newland again." So she 
went on from time to time as she gradually 
recovered. It was in vain that Mrs. Lewson 
tried to persuade her to take some repose 
first, and renew the conversation with Mr. 
Newland some other time. ^^ It was all true," 
her aunt told her ; ^^ but it will be best to 
wait." 

^^No," she replied, ^4t will be best for 
me to know everything at once. I shall be 
thinking, thinking, thinking, as I have done, 
till I am in a fever. I seem now to have 
been living in the midst of a mystery, as if 
there were secrets all round me, and every- 
body had something to tell me, and have not 
dared, and I have not dared to ask them. I 
must know all now." So she ran on. Then 
:she said, ^' I am sure I hm-t Mr. Newland's 
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feelings. He was looking so sad. I should 
so like to tell him with my own mouth how 
happy and thankful I am." 

So Mrs. Lewson was obliged to yield. 

The conversation lasted longer than might 
be deemed prudent, but not longer than 
could be helped. Mr. Newland now sat by 
her side, and in a low, soothing voice, told 
Alice all the chief circumstances with which 
the reader is already acquainted. Then her 
aunt told her that she must have pity on 
Mr. Newland, if not on herself, for he was 
tired of talking; but she could not be 
stopped yet. 

^^ And my brother!" she said; ^' how strange 
it seems to be speaking of him — and going 
to be married to darling Milly ! And Winny ! 
Why, aunt, I thought she was staying all this 
time with Milly ! Who could have put that 
into my head ? But when will my brother 
be back ?" 

^' In two or three months. Your brother 
was sure he could not be detained long." 
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^' And so Arthur is in London still. Tell 
him I shall be strong enough to see him in a 
very few days. Aunt, do you know I feel 
quite different already. Yes, you may smile, 
but I really do. And, Mr. Newland, you 
will ask Milly to come back and see me 
as soon as she possibly can. Yes, aunt, I 
really will take my chicken now. And, oh, 
Mr. Newland! you mu^t take something. 
Well, just a biscuit and a glass of wine." 

Mr. Newland humoured her fancy, and 
took his glass of wine and biscuit, and he 
did not forget it when, happy man as he 
was, he went home and wrote his triumphant 
despatch to his astonished wife and daughter, 
big with the report of the success which he 
liad achieved, — showing how well he under- 
stood human nature, whatever his old Mend 
Pritchett might think, and had accomplished 
more than all the doctors and nurses had 
ventured to attempt. Then he started off to 
London. He would not miss the pleasure of 
being the bearer of his own good news. No ; 
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if ever there had been a minute's misunder- 
standing between them, his son should feel 
what a father's love and a father's joy could 
be. "Yes," he said; "if I was the cause 
of his sorrow, thank God, I shall make him 
happy now ! " 

From the date of Mr. Newland's visit 
Alice made steady progress towards com- 
plete recovery. Tired by the excitement of 
the interview, she slept soundly. The main- 
spring of the spirit, that had been so long 
pressed down, rebounded with fresh elasticity, 
and the machinery of the body began to 
resume its healthy movements. Old Martha 
had soon to watch, with mingled terror and 
delight, the little indiscretions and bold 
caprices* of her patient, — happy symptoms of 
returning health. Then the gratefiil nourish- 
ment with which the healing hand of nature 
replaces the treatment of science, — ^the meats 
and drinks no longer loathed as poison, but 
craved after with an appetite that seems 
never to be satisfied; and, above all, the 
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fresh air, — ^medicine compounded in nature'^ 
universal laboratory, and ever administered 
in infinitesimal proportions. Fellow-sufferer ! 
are they not all blessed in their kind, minis- 
tering servants of Him who created all things 
in love, and saw that they were very good ! 
Even evils that have been entailed on us 
by sin are made subservient to purposes of 
mercy. Can we fully understand what plea- 
sure is without a knowledge of pain ? Can 
we appreciate the full blessing of health 
without a sense of what its loss means ? 
Can charity be kept alive without the indi- 
gence that at once needs and quickens its. 
action ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

Our work is drawing to its completion, and 
we must gather up the stray threads. 

It was Alice's fancy to meet Arthur on 
the very spot where they had last parted so 
sadly, — on the terrace at the Homestalls, 
looking over to the house and groimds of New 
Lodge, on the opposite ridge. As the scene 
in which their love was plighted has already 
been described, we shall not dwell upon the 
feelings with which they repeated their vows. 
Most of us, in our turn, have had our share, 
in some shape or another, of the emotions 
which we may ask the poet to describe for 
us: — 

Love ! I will tell you what it is to love : 

It is to build of airy dreams a shrine 

Where hope sits smiling like a brooding dove, 

And life is young and earth a thing divine. * 
VOL. III. S 
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In the case of the lovers, hope shone the 
brighter as it rose, strong with renewed 
life, from the ashes of disappointment. Milly 
Newland soon joined them there. " Oar 
strange dream, then, is realized at last," 
she said to her brother ; " and the two 
families will be united. But we have, happily, 
reversed our point of view, and look across 
the dark valley to the bright scene on the 
other side." 

Mrs. Hartley also had found a happiness 
she never knew before in the recovery of a 
brother dearer to her than a lover could ever 
now be. Though the fiery blast of trial had 
blown fiercely across the noon of her life, 
and her journey had lain along the parched 
waste where no flowers of hope or enjoyment 
had smiled along her way, she had now 
crossed the Sahara, and found the green 
palms and refreshing waters on the other 
side. The sweet influences of her early 
childhood sprang up again with the fresh- 
ness and purity of a morning breeze towards 
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the approacliing evening of her day. The 
impressions of religion made upon her 
mind by Clara Brightwell — impressions 
seldom utterly lost when once made, and 
needing only to be brought out again by 
favourable circumstances, like the letters of 
a palimpsest by the skilful hand of the 
restorer — revived again and soothed the 
bitter consciousness of past injuries. The 
pleasant society of friends worthy of the 
name, and the cheerful companionship of 
Milly, now Mrs. Wilverden, with whom she 
made her home, reconciled her to society, 
and made her feel that there was a silver 
lining to the dark cloud under which she 
had so long lived — good in everything, if 
we can only see it. 

Summerdown ! How will it be recognized 
at the present date among the lovely villages 
of the South of England ? A railway traverses 
its rural recesses, and a busy station occupies 
the centre of the green. John Borden's 
fantastic and picturesque abode has dis- 
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appeared, being replaced by a house com- 
modious, but not ornamental, and Milly has^ 
never forgiven the act of vandalism. But 
John has become a great man, and has risen^ 
under the advice a^d assistance of Mr. New- 
land, to be a considerable railway contractor. 
Mrs. Borden must needs have a hou^e " more 
suitable like to a body's station in the world; " 
but John confesses that he has never been 
so comfortable since his rise in position and 
circumstances. " Look ye, I shouldn't have 
changed," he says, '^ if it hadn't been for the 
boys ; but they are getting along — ^it is won- 
derful ! it is indeed ! " 

Busy as he was, the old man foimd his. 
real pleasure in the long-accustomed work at 
New Lodge, which he would never give up^ 
though Mrs. Borden would sometimes say, 
half with mortification, and half with pride^ 
as he entered his spacious parlour, " Why,. 
John, you do look like a common carpenter!" 
What, give up New Lodge, with all it» 
pleasant associations ! — ^not while he had a leg 
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to stand upon. John was too wise a man to 
throw away the substance of happiness for a 
shadow. Then, again, Milly, who had become 
mistress of the Homestalls, now restored to 
more than its earlier glory, taxed him heavily. 
She never intended to give him his liberty. 
She was a mistress as exacting and arbitrary 
Bs ever. " So you really do admire Mrs. Arthur 
Newland more than me ! Oh, John, you are 
a fickle man! after all that has passed too! " — 
^^ No, miss — ^ma'am, I mean — ^it isn't that, it 
isn't indeed now; but no two persons are alike, 
and there is a diflference, though I can't 
describe it." — ^' The difference between a wax 
doU and an angel. Oh, dear ! " Then she 
says, as if she were quite in earnest, " You 
really must put off that railway meeting on 
Wednesday, and come and put my aviary 
in order. Business is business, John; but 
you never keep your engagements now. I 
am afraid you are not to be depended upon." 
Has the reader any interest in the results 
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of Jonas Clapperton's marriage with Polljr 
Startup? 

At the annual flower-show for which 
Summerdown is now femous, may be con- 
stantly seen a gentleman lookiug very much 
like a gardener, with an unusually large 
bouquet in his coat — ^this is Jonas Clapperton. 
TTift wife has surpassed her mother-in-law in 
her management of him. She has restricted 
him to his pint of wine, and induced him to 
devote his time to the innocent recreation of 
gardening. He is great on these occasions, 
and has as much satisfaction in winning the 
prize for picotees, as if he had rendered 
some substantial service to society. Soon 
after his marriage, he endeavoured to assert 
his prerogative in a manner that his wife con-- 
sidered incompatible with her conjugal rights^ 
and most fortunately, on the following day, 
her father, Mr. Startup, made his appearance. 
On a second occasion of a similiar kind, by 
a strange coincidence, Mr. Startup again 



I 
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appeared on the scene, this time accom- 
panied by his lawyer, and Mrs. Clapper- 
ton^s supremacy was established. The only 
annoyance to which she was afterwards 
subjected, was her husband's somewhat too 
frequent allusion to his memorable visit to 
his friend Sir Charles Swindleton, in depre- 
ciation of her domestic arrangements. But 
his wife was a great reader of the *^ County 
News," and, happily, hit upon a piece of 
intelligence which confoimded Jonas as 
much as it helped her. "Why, Jonas," she 
cried, "look here! your great friend. Sir 
Charles Swindleton, has been tried and 
condemned for forgery. Laws, if he ain't 
transported for life ! — ^and here they say that 
he was concerned in the same thing before 
with one Smithson, and he would have been 
himg in those days. Well! I don't think 
he 's much of a friend to boast of." 

Jonas thought not either, and betook 
himself to the garden, rather taken down. 
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Mrs. Clapperton senior also occasionally 
pays a visit to the Hall, as she says, firom a 
sense of duty. She has found it best not to 
interfere with her daughter-in-law. On her 
£rst visit, she rather markedly complimented 
her on the excellent table that she kept ; but 
was met with perfect good-nature, and with 
the remark, " I know, mother-in-law, what 
you are driving at. But when I was your 
cook, you never gave me a chance. You did 
cut things so close.'' Mrs. Clapperton senior 
let her alone after that. 

But Summerdown itself! Yes, all is changed 
there and modernized, but there is more 
prosperity and iappiness than formerly. A 
capital school is gradually ameliorating its 
former state of ignorance and prejudice, 
where Cecy and Dotty take their part with 
great eflfect under the genial guidance of 
Mr. Lennard. The once wild common is 
now dotted over with pretty villas, the 
^^ Wilverden Arms" has been expanded into 
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a splendid hotel, and the roads — But we^ 
must give a word to our old friend Jesse 
Paramour. His cheery face is still frequently 
seen looking over the hedge of the field 
where he quarrelled with the parson and 
the thistles, but on a very different scene: 
the thistles have all been eradicated, for old 
Anthony Crouch's farm has passed into his 
occupation, and along the road an omnibus 
plies twice a day between Cranling and Sum- 
merdown. The sign-post has been restored,, 
but no longer points to a prospective benefit, 
but really does tell the truth. When 
Jesse Paramour can catch the attention of 
any unwary stranger, ignorant of the old 
grievance and of his interminable descrip- 
tions of it, he fastens on him, though with 
anything but a shining hand and a glittering 
eye, — " You'd hardly believe,'' he begins, 
" but I remember the time when — " But the 
reader shall be spared, for Jesse has not 
grown less prosy with advancing years. 
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The burden of his speech is, that the 
sign.post which his own hands planted, and 
the notice which he wrote for the " Comity 
News" to rebuke his ignorant neighbours, 
were the chief causes of all the present 
improvement. 

Many have to submit to this tax upon 
their patience, for Jesse is frequently on the 
look out, and the place is much frequented. 
Parties picnic in the midst of ornamental 
grounds and the blaze of rhododendrons 
which now fill the dell once occupied by the 
upper Hammer-pond. If money is not made 
there, it is certainly spent. The order of the 
old mythology is reversed, and the age of 
gold has, in its turn, succeeded that of iron. 
So says Mr. Pritchett, as he sits with his old 
friend upon the terrace at New Lodge ; but 
the smile dies away from Mr. Newland's 
countenance as he remembers the sad death 
of his favourite keeper. 

In a wild spot, still fenced oflF, a white 
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•cross marks the place where the tragedy of 
that death took place. There poor Mary 
Thomly, now high in office in Mrs. Wil- 
verden's family, true to her first and only 
love, keeps the vigU of her sad May-day; 
there she brings her garland, sheds a tear 
and breathes a prayer, as the anniversary 
of her loss returns. 

Human circumstances must change out- 
wardly^ but the heart of man will be ever 
marked by the same characteristics and 
affected by the same emotions. Joy and 
.sorrow will still maintain the same propor- 
tion in the scales of life. The liability has 
been incurred, and the debt must be paid in 
some way. Philosophy and Theology may 
dispute for ever about the origin of EvU, and 
the great mystery of Inequality that over- 
hangs like a thick cloud the conditions of 
humanity. Why one is bad and another 
good ; one miserable, another happy ; one 
poor, another rich ; one weak, another strong 
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— ^yes, they may dispute for ever, and, as iit 
other questions of metaphysical difficulty,' 
"find no end in endless mazes lost." But 
there is a solution for them all in the broad 
light of a future day ; and it is well that a 
Wisdom which is greater than that of man 
has both set the problem and will solve it. 



THE END. 
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